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America Takes a Hand 


HE profound emotion which was stirred last week 
throughout the world by the news of Japan’s 
slaughter of civilians in China has been followed this 
week by a sequence of events which—if the public 
opinion of the world responds to them—may prove to 
be of historic importance. At Geneva, the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, following up its resolution of 
last week specifically condemning the bombing of open 
towns, has adopted a resolution which declares that the 
Japanese invasion of China constitutes a breach of 
Japan’s obligations to China and of her obligations to 
other countries under the Boxer Agreements and the 
Nine-Power Treaty. The resolution further expresses 
moral support.for China and it recommends the mem- 
bers of the League ‘‘ to refrain from taking any action 
Which might have the effect of weakening China’s 
powers of resistance ’’ and to ‘‘ consider how far indi- 
vidually they can lend aid to China.’’ Finally, the 
Assembly requests the signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty to meet as soon as possible for consultation. 

Meanwhile, in this country, public opinion has spoken 
clearly. On Monday the Labour Party Conference con- 
demned Japan’s action and called upon the British 
Government to mobilise the nations for the application 
of economic and financial pressure. On Tuesday, at a 
great protest meeting in the Albert Hall, the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY sponsored a resolution to the 
same effect, and supported it in words which were the 
more impressive because of their very restraint. 

These demonstrations of deep feeling, these protests 
against aggressive barbarism coupled in every case with 
demands for preventive action, were at once reinforced 
and overshadowed by a speech made by PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT at Chicago on Tuesday. Speaking, with 
almost symbolic significance, in the capital of the Middle 
West, and investing his words with all possible emphasis, 
the PRESIDENT deliberately took a hand in the defence of 
democracy. He drew the attention of his audience to the 
present alarming state of the world and left them with 
no doubt that he placed the blame on the shoulders of 
three aggressive nations. ‘‘ Innocent peoples and 
nations,’’ he said, ‘‘ are being cruelly sacrificed to a greed 
for power and supremacy which is devoid of all sense 
of justice and humane consideration.’’ So far the speech 
differed from previous pronouncements only in its greater 
emphasis. What gave it the character of an historical 
occasion was that Mr RoosEVELT proceeded to draw the 
practical conclusions from his analysis of the world’s 
malaise. ‘‘ If these things come to pass in other parts 
of the world, let no one imagine that America will 
escape, that it may expect mercy, that this western 
hemisphere will not be attacked. . ... The peace-loving 
nations must make a concerted effort in opposition to 
those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane 
instincts which are to-day creating the international 
anarchy and instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality.’’ The PRESIDENT 
dared to be not merely positive but specific. ‘‘ When an 
epidemic of physical disease starts to spread the com- 
munity approves and joins in the quarantine of the 
patients in order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.’’ Similarly the con- 
tagion of war should be prevented from spreading by 
placing in quarantine those nations infected with the 
aggressive virus. 

Direct attack by the President of the United States 
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upon the conceptions of isolation and neutrality, 
recently so close to the American heart, is something 
very new. The suggestion of something uncommonly like 
economic sanctions is even newer. Immediately 
after the speech there were grounds for thinking 
that Mr Roosevett had been too courageous, and the 
Berlin Press felt justified in warning him of the fate of 
Wooprow WIson. But it was evident within twenty- 
four hours that the PkestpENT had not been touring the 
country for nothing. The reaction of the American Press 
and public to his speech has been surprisingly favour- 


able. And as a further indication of the PRESIDENT’S 


purpose, the State Department on Wednesday issued a 
statement announcing its ‘‘ general accord ’’ with the 
resolution of the League Assembly, and concluding: — 

In the light of the unfolding developments in the Far 

East the Government of the United States has been forced 

to the conclusion that the action of Japan in China is 

inconsistent with the principles which should govern the 
relationships between nations and is contrary to the 

provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6, 1922, 

regarding the principles and policies to be followed in 

matters concerning China, and to those of the Kellogg- 

Briand Pact of August 27, 1928. Thus the conclusions 

of this Government with respect to the foregoing are in 

general accord with those of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

The speech and the declaration, taken together, have 
changed the diplomatic climate. It is too early yet to 
say what precise form will be taken by America’s altered 
policy. It is taken almost for granted that the United 
States will attend the projected Conference of the signa- 
tories of the Nine-Power Treaty, and it has been sug- 
gested that Washington would be the best place for it 
to mect. Beyond that the new policy is undefined, and 
there are at least two important unknown factors in the 
situation. One is the exact degree to which the PREsI- 
DENT can carry American public opinion with him. The 
main objective of American policy—as of almost every 
Government in the world—is ‘‘ to avoid involvement in 
war.’’ The American public has probably moved far 
enough from its erstwhile love of pure isolation to agree 
with the PRESIDENT that the avoidance of war cannot be 
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secured by that route. Whether it has moved far enoug), 
to authorise him to join in ‘‘ concerted action ’’ strong 
enough to achieve anything in the face of determined 
aggression is one of the questions to which only tly 
passage of events can supply an answer. But the Pre. 
SIDENT is reported to be sufficiently confident of his own 
reading of opinion to call a special session of Congres, 
next month at which any reversal of ‘* neutrality ’’ ang 
any legislative authorisation of alternative policies wil 
have to be discussed. The second unknown factor \ 
whether the British Cabinet, with their grave preoccupa. 
tions in the Mediterranean, will be able to respond to 
the PRESIDENT’S initiative in the right psychological key. 

These considerations belong to the future and they do 
not detract from the hopefulness with which it can by 
approached. For the present, the importance of th 
PRESIDENT’S speech lies in the psychological sphere. | 
should not be forgotten that though the United States 
never accepted the Covenant of the League it was on 
American initiative that that document came into exist- 
ence. A new voice calling from the West for internationa| 
morality and respect for treaties cannot fail to be an 
encouragement to everything that the League stands for. 
The American Government may be hesitant in imple- 
menting the doctrine of quarantine. But the idea, never- 
theless, may spread throughout the world. 

Even at the lowest estimate, the PRESIDENT has helped 
immeasurably. Within forty-eight hours of the deliver 
of his speech, its implications had obtained a warm 
welcome from the PRIME MINISTER of France and from 
Mr Winston CHURCHILL at the British Conservative 
Party’s Annual Conference. The PRESIDENT has 
opened up a great opportunity for constructive co- 
operation in securing international order and in draw- 
ing closer not merely the political but also the financial 
and economic relations of all the great nations who 
adhere to common standards of decency in conduct. 
Opportunities such as these do not occur often. Th: 
extremity of the world’s peril provides at once the need 
for seizing the chance and the hope that it will not 
be let slip. 


His Majesty’s Opposition 


T HE constitutional conflict of parties is the very 
stuff of our parliamentary democracy. ‘‘ The 
House of Commons,’’ wrote WALTER BAGEHOT, “‘ lives in 
a state of perpetual potential choice; at any moment it 
can choose a ruler and dismiss a ruler; and therefore 
party is inherent in it, bone of its bone and breath of its 
breath.’’ The Opposition, no less than the Ministry, is a 
part of government. Its function is to oppose and, if 
need be, to govern; to assist by constant constructive 
criticism in the shaping of national policy, and to take 
office on the turn of the electoral tide. 

The vital réle of His Majesty’s Opposition in 
British politics was directly recognised last April 
when a salary was given by statute to the Leader 
of the Opposition. But mere recognition of the need 
for an official Opposition does not automatically bring 
an effective Opposition into existence. The Labour 
Party has met in conference this week at Bournemouth 
under grave suspicion of failure in some of its essential 
constitutional duties. For some time past it has been 
evident that the Party is making no headway in the 
country—and that for two reasons. On the one hand its 
personnel, depleted by the loss of its leaders in 1931, 
has failed to convince the country that it could 
adequately staff an alternative Government with chiefs 
of political judgment and experience; and on the other 


hand its Socialist programme, though too tepid to set 
the masses of the country ablaze with revolutionary en- 
thusiasm, has been too much concerned with cloudy 
doctrinaire slogans to win the confidence of the hard- 
headed artisan or the shy middle classes. The Party has 
long been struggling to allay the fear that a Labour 
Government would mean financial collapse; but post: 
Coronation by-elections showed little evidence that the 
country was sufficiently convinced to be ready to give 
Labour its full confidence. 

The recent campaign in the constituencies has done a 
little to stir this apathy, but the public as a whole is stil! 
sceptical; and in recent times its doubts have been 
increased by the equivocal and discordant attitude which 
the Party has displayed to the subject of re-armament. 

There are millions of voters in this country who 
believe that the arms race would never have reached its 
present stupendous dimensions if British foreign policy 
had been firmer and more single-minded. It has not 
been easy—it is not easy now—for those who hold this 
opinion enthusiastically to entrust the task of making 
Britain strong to the same Government whose foreign 
policy they believe to have been partly responsible for the 
emergency. The fact that it is so clearly necessary for 
Britain to be strong if she is to make her voice effective 
for peace and democracy makes the dilemma more 
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urgent, but hardly easier of solution. There has thus 
been good reason for the long time that it has taken the 
Labour Party to clarify its opinion on the subject. But 
the task of clarification has now been accomplished. 
At Bournemouth this week the Party, despite the hesita- 
tion of some of its leaders, including Messrs ATTLEE, 
GREENWOOD and Morrison, has followed the lead 
recently given by the Trades Union Congress in pro- 
nouncing the need for a powerfully armed Britain. 
The safety of the population, the organisation and re- 
cruitment of the Services, the safeguarding of food 
supplies, the welfare of munitions workers and the con- 
trol of profits ought to be peculiarly the subject of 
constructive proposals from the Opposition. Thus the 
Labour Party may now assist in the steady and detailed 
process of making the defence programme more effective 
for its primary purpose and less damaging to the normal 
structure of the national economy and general welfare. 

Nevertheless, the weakness of the Party as a political 
force in the country still remains. Its belated approval 
of re-armament will not regain the popular favour lost 
by lame and halting pronouncements in the past. More- 
over, the Labour Party bears too obviously the marks 
and scars‘of its origins to become easily a national party. 
The necessary alliance in the formative years after 
1900 between the new Labour Party and the organised 
and wealthy trade unions has left a legacy of strain 
between the industrial and political wings of the Party. 
The constituency parties have been growing in strength 
of recent years, and have chafed against the domination 
of trade union views at the Party’s annual conferences 
through the ‘‘steam-roller’’ operation of the block 
votes of the unions in elections to the executive and in 
the decision of policy. While the affiliated political 
membership of the trade unions has declined from 
4,317,000 in 1920 to little over 2,000,000 to-day, despite 
the secular increase of workers in employment, the 
individual membership of the constituency parties had 
risen from 214,970 in 1928 to 430,694, even before the 
recent campaign for members was launched. In addition, 
the local parties’ contributions to Party income have 
risen from less than 2 per cent, in 1922 to 17 per cent. 
in 1936. The local parties are still small numerically 
compared with the unions’ political membership; but 
they are healthy and growing, and through them alone 
can Mr Morrison’s ambition to ‘‘ invite not only the 
manual workers but the professional and middle classes 
as well’’ be realised. 
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Accordingly, a resolution was tabled at Bournemouth 
to increase the constituency parties’ representation on 
the Executive from five to seven and to provide for 
direct election by the constituencies’ delegation without 
the intervention of the unions’ block votes. The unions 
were wary; some feared the diminution of the influence 
of organised manual workers’ interests on the making 
of policy; others feared the election of notorious Left 
Wingers to Executive office—and, indeed, Sir STAFFORD 
Cripps and Proressor Laski have now been elected. 
The miners and the railwaymen voted agaivst the pro- 
posal to increase the parties’ representation; the trans- 
port workers were divided. But the matter never 
became a real issue. The proposals were accepted and 
bonhomie prevailed. The unions’ dominant position was 
not seriously threatened, While it is true that theirs is 
a vested interest and that their dominant position in the 
Party distracts their own attention from industrial to 
political questions and overweights the Party personnel 
with union Officials, this is in all probability inevitable 
in the present immature state of the Party’s develop- 
ment. And it tends to a rather unimaginative modera- 
tion. 

It has been made clear at Bournemouth that, so far 
from being split by dissension, the Labour Party is, on 
both its industrial and political wings, unusually united, 
if only in a rather apathetic way. A constitutional and 
gradual policy commands the support of the vast 
majority. The existence of SiR STAFFORD CRIPPS’ recal- 
citrant Left Wing, again disavowed by a very large 
majority, is, for all its ill-judged and disruptive activities, 
a sign of democratic health. Indeed, its importance has 
probably been magnified by vehement and often illiberal 
heresy hunting by the Executive themselves. And Mr 
LANSBURY’S pacifists, impracticable though they un- 
doubtedly are, shine like a good deed in a naughty world. 
What is lacking is not solidarity but a policy and 
popular favour. Clear-cut leadership may be lacking, 
but two great obstacles have now been removed; re- 
armament has been endorsed; and the immediate pro- 
gramme of the Party, described by Dr DALTON as “‘a 
deliberate study in priorities,’’ is perhaps more free from 
Utopian and doctrinaire elements than past programmes. 
Emancipated from the charges of dissension and dis- 
loyalty, the Labour Opposition may now be ready to 
play its proper part in British politics. All parties and 
the community at large will benefit if the opportunity is 
taken. 


The Middle Classes 


HE evolution of British economic life is a continuous 
process, but its pace has been noticeably 
quickened in the two decades since the Great War. 
Nowhere have the effects of recent changes been more 
marked than in the social and political outlook of 
Britain’s middle classes, whose réle in national affairs 
has long been of fundamental importance. 

Capital required to finance the industrial revolution 
came, for the most part, not from the resources of the 
rich landowning class, but out of the accumulated profits 
of the new middle classes. It was the fruit of the personal 
thrift of countless small men, especially the craftsmen 
and traders of the Midland and Northern towns. This 
class rapidly threw up its own dominant families of 
wealth and power, some of whom passed beyond their 
trading environment into the atmosphere of aristocratic 
life. The remainder, however, who were industrial but 
not over rich, proceeded to build a new kind of civilisa- 
tion in these islands. The family—thrifty, industrious, 
conscientious and, on the whole, urbane—was its basic 
sociological unit, and the small private business was its 


economic foundation. It obtained its capital privately and 
locally from among a class of individual proprietors. 
It was, in fact, chiefly in the last third of the nineteenth 
century that the development occurred of the public 
company, the large insurance company, the investment 
trust and other forms of corporate capital ownership and 
control. On first principles, it might have been expected 
that this development would have effected a radical 
transformation of the capital structure of British 
industry. Actually, it failed to do so. In Germany and 
the United States, indeed, the forward movement of 
industry in the latter part of the century was financed by 
corporate capital holdings. In Germany particularly, the 
réle of industrial banking in this period was crucial. In 
England, however, there was no development whatever 
of the tendency for industry to obtain its long-term 
finance from the banks. The development of the joint 
stock company undoubtedly enabled a certain amount of 
rural money to find its way into home industry, and the 
London capital market greatly increased its scope and its 
importance. But its leading function was the raising of 
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funds for investment overseas. The more public forms 
of capital ownership were used and widely developed, 
but instead of supplanting the middle class quasi-family 
conduct of British industry, they provided the world 
with railways and equipped a territorial empire with 
capital goods. These goods were, of course, manufac- 
tured in British workshops, but that fact in itself did not 
greatly modify either the peculiarly middle-class struc- 
ture of industry or the traditions of family proprietor- 
ship. It merely made the middle classes richer in the old 
way. Meanwhile, the representatives of the old landown- 
ing classes, as administrators, soldiers and carriers of the 
flag, followed the joint stock company from the City of 
London to the ends of the earth. ; 

The political effects of this division of constructive 
labour have received, possibly, less than their meed of 
recognition. The diversion of Tory financial energies 
overseas, while those of the mainly Liberal middle classes 
were concentrated on the ample opportunities which 
home industry offered, did much to effect a political 
and philosophical balance in British society. If both 
classes had been confined within a closed economy, 
history might have been different; but as it was, the 
Empire overseas, and the outside world in general, pro- 
vided an arena in which rival energies could vent 
themselves without serious damage to either party. On 
the Continent of Europe, however, where the conflict 
was less conveniently arranged, peasants and city 
workers frequently found themselves on opposite sides 
of the barricades, in a struggle between rural and middle- 
class interests. 

So much for the period which culminated in the Great 
War. What is the significance of subsequent events for 
the British middle classes? It is clear that the capital 
market is no longer a forwarding agency for exports of 
British capital. Its resources are now mainly consecrated 
to domestic development, and the home public company 
has demonstrably grown in stature as a consequence. It 
has, as it were, abandoned the foreign field and attacked 
the middle-class hinterland of English industrial life. In 
the depression of the early ’twenties there was a marked 
shrinkage in the foreign markets of England’s staple 
industries. In the partial recovery of the late ’twenties, 
therefore, new industry could no longer call as effec- 
tively as in pre-war days upon the capital resources of 
the old middle class, whose private savings had been 
largely exhausted. Meanwhile, the oversea outlets of the 
City of London had been closed or ceased to be 
attractive to new resources. Thus, the demand for long- 
term capital could be met, on a large scale, only by the 
corporate institutions of the London market. This period 
reached a climax in the new issue boom of 1928. A 
second period of industrial recovery, through which we 
are still passing, has seen the deepening and broadening 
of the same tendency. 

The adoption of public company forms by industrial 
concerns in this country during the last two decades is 
evidenced by the growing importance of salaries in the 
national income. This tendency has been stressed by MR 
Coin CLARK, who finds in his recent book on ‘‘ National 
Income and Outlay ’’ that’ there were, in IQII, some 
385,000 persons in Great Britain earning salaries over 
£150 per annum, and that this number was 1.9 per cent. 
of the occupied population. In 1931, the number of per- 
sons earning salaries over {250 (a comparable figure, 
allowing for changes in values) was 1,035,000, and they 
comprised 5.6 per cent. of the occupied population. The 
number of employers and independent workers fell by 
approximately three-quarters of a million between I9II 
and 1931. 

The same change can be viewed in another way. In 
1911, MR CrarkK calculates, salaries took 15.6 per cent. 
of the home-produced national income, while profits and 
interest took 33.8 per cent. and rents took 11.1 per 
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cent. In 1924, the respective proportions were: salaries 
25.4 per cent., profits and interest 25.1 per cent., and 
rents 7.4 per cent. In 1932, a year of depression, salaries 
took 28.3 per cent., profits and interest 18.8 per cent., 
and rents 10.4 per cent. In 1935, when recovery was 
just getting into its stride again, there was naturally an 
increase in the relative importance of profits; for in that 
year, it is estimated, salaries took 25 per cent., profits 
and interest 25.4 per cent., and rents 9.1 per cent. of the 
national income produced at home. These figures illus- 
trate in a startling way the relative importance of fixed 
and fluctuating incomes during depression and recovery, 
but they also show the long-term tendency for salaries to 
increase with the growth of rationalisation in depres. 
sion, and increased financing through corporate channels 
during recovery. ; 

There has been, in short, a progressive diminution in 
the number of private employers and an increase in the 
number of salaried directors and managers. This ten- 
dency has reacted’ even on the capital market itself. 
To-day there is an inevitable tendency for savings, cor- 
porate and private, to take on the character of provident 
holdings or of ‘‘ reserves,’’ in the literal sense. In 
turn, this implies a sharper differentiation of the market, 
with one section catering for risk-bearing on the fringes 
of enterprise, and another concerned with safe holdings 
in established concerns. But the consequences of the 
change have perhaps been most momentous for the 
middle classes as such. They have lost part of their old 
material foundation, the individual proprietorship of 
business, and are reconstructing themselves on a salaried 
basis. In the material field the change is expressing 
itself in a great number of ways, some of which were 
largely unforeseen. One of them is the stimulation of hire 
purchase activity; for the salaried worker is encouraged 
to mortgage his future income far more readily than the 
private small capitalist, whose future income is more 
uncertain. Thus, while demand for houses and other 
hire purchase goods has been assisted by low interest 
rates and the system of risk-pooling devised by building 
societies and other lenders, the real cause of its growth 
is probably to be found in deep-rooted changes in the 
income structure of the middle classes. 

At the same time, the growth of the “‘ salariat’’ has 
synchronised with the first appearance of the Leisure 
State. The salaried worker, like the wage earner, tends 
to divide his personality into two entirely distinct parts, 
appertaining to his hours of work and of leisure. How 
deep the consequences may go is even now unperceived. 
By general agreement, however, this division of th« 
human personality is artificial, and its irksomeness is 
illustrated by the spiritual uneasiness of the age. In 
the United States the growth of the salaried class during 
the prosperous years between 1923 and 192g was accoin- 
panied by a spectacular interest in ‘‘ culture ’’ and a re- 
markable curiosity concerning ways of living and th: 
intellectual content of life. In Germany in the ‘twenties. 
when the salariat was already a great deal more impor- 
tant than in England, the annihilation of middle-class 
provident savings by inflation caused first a swing in 
the direction of revolutionary socialism and then a neuro- 
tic mass anxiety when the issue of socialism came to 
be faced. In this country the middle classes are now 
much more of a salariat than ever before, but their 
provident savings and their new private houses are in- 
tact. Absence of mass anxiety in the middle classes is 
one of the factors ruling out Fascism in Britain to-day. 
At the same time, the spectacle of conflict in the external 
world is stimulating a deep response in the intellectual 
life of these classes, who are displaying a new interest in 
political matters and a desire for rational order and for 
scientific adjustment to the demands of a changed 
situation. The desire may be inchoate, impatient and un- 
certain of itself, but it is wholly salutary. 
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Preventing Road Accidents 


In the following article a correspondent makes 
suggestions for alleviating a problem whose gravity 
increases month by month, and year by year. We 
publish his proposals without comment, in the hope 
that they may stimulate discussion on a matter of urgent 
public importance. 


HE casualty list of British roads bears distressing 
testimony to the fact that the volume of motor 
traffic has outgrown the capacity of our highways to bear 
it. Clearly the modernisation of the road system must 
be effected with all possible speed, but many years 
must needs elapse before the process is complete. Mean- 
while, casualties will continue, and there is a strong 
case for finding a complementary solution. 

It is well known that the Courts are to-day over- 
burdened with road traffic cases. In any case, few 
would maintain that the average local bench is the 
best possible tribunal for the trial of cases involving 
technical questions such as speed and driving skill. 
Public opinion does not accept a conviction for dangerous 
or careless driving as leaving the same moral stigma 
on the delinquent as a conviction for larceny or fraud. 
In fact, the law, like the roads, is being made to bear 
a burden beyond its powers. 

The whole problem of road accidents and bad driving 
demands consideration from a new angle. Let us begin 
by taking out of the criminal law all offences arisiug out 
of the driving of a motor car, including dangerous or 
careless driving, exceeding the speed limit, driving 
through adverse traffic lights or over pedestrian crossings, 
and dangerous parking. Let us leave to the criminal law, 
at the one extreme, the offences of manslaughter, or of 
causing bodily harm, or of drunkenness; and, at the 
other extreme, purely technical offences concerned with 
licences and the equipment and up-keep of cars. Simul- 
taneously, ‘let us lay down that the possession of a 
driving licence is not a right, but a privilege, which 
may be granted or withdrawn by the State at will, and 
which involves its holder in certain obligations to the 
community. 

The way would then be clear for the setting up of 
special tribunals for the investigation of road accidents, 
and of driving calculated to cause an accident, on lines 
analogous to the existing procedure for the investiga- 
tion of railway accidents or of wrecks and collisions 
at sea. The Ministry of Transport would appoint salaried 
local inspectors, the cost of whose salaries and general 
expenses should be met by an increase in the annual 
fee for a driving licence. All accidents or allegations of 
bad driving would be reported to the local inspector, 
who would then decide, on the prima facie evidence 
before him, if he ought to hold an inquiry. If so, he 
would appoint the place and time, and would have power 
to compel all relevant witnesses to attend and 
give evidence. In conducting his inquiry, his object 
would be to ascertain both the immediate and ultimate 
causes of the accident or alleged bad driving, and he 
would put such questions to witnesses as he thought fit. 
He would inspect both the scene of an accident and the 
vehicles involved, and would take account of the prevail- 
ing weather and the condition of the road surface. He 
would consider whether a collision occurred because one 
driver was trying to avoid a third party, such as a pedes- 
trian or cyclist, and would inquire into the possible negli- 
gence of the third party. He would also inquire into the 
more indirect causes, such as the length of time allowed 
for a journey, whether a driver was delayed in starting, 
whether a driver had been driving for an excessive time 
or was trying to make up time, and so on. A perusal of 
the Ministry of Transport’s inspectors’ reports upon 
railway accidents would throw light on the extent to 
which the inspector would be expected to probe into the 
ultimate causes of road accidents. The procedure of a 
railway accident inquiry would be followed in another 
important respect. For the proper protection of in- 


terested parties, it would be laid down that if there 
were a possibility of subsequent criminal proceedings, 
the inspector would take evidence in camera and 
delay the publication of the evidence and his findings, 
until the criminal proceedings were determined. 

What powers should the inspector exercise as a deter- 
rent against bad driving or the careless use of the road? 
Obviously, his first sanction would be the power to 
compel the attendance of any witness. In no case would 
a peccant motorist be permitted to plead guilty and 
dispense with his visit to the tribunal. Secondly, the 
findings of the inspector would be published, and would 
be available to the local Press, the insurance companies 
concerned and to the acquaintances of all those who 
were implicated. Next, the inspector might have power 
to award costs to any witness and to order that any 
party or parties should bear the whole or part of the 
costs of the inquiry and the witnesses. Costs would be 
apportioned according to the degree of negligence of 
the parties involved. These sanctions, incidentally, would 
be applicable against all road users, including pedestrians, 
and not merely motorists. Finally, the inspector should 
have entire power over the driving licences of motorists. 
At the end of each inquiry he might order the endorse- 
ment and/or the suspension of a driving licence. Gener- 
ally speaking, it might be deemed advisable that any 
case of recklessness or serious negligence should involve 
at least temporary suspension. If the inspector decided 
to exercise this power, he would first call for evidence 
of the driver’s past record. These functions would be 
analogous to the powers of the Board of Trade to suspend 
masters’ or mates’ certificates after a shipwreck or 
collision at sea. 

The arguments in support of this procedure may 
be briefly summarised. Most motoring offences 
would cease to be, primarily, the concern of the criminal 
law, to the great relief of the courts. A perusal of the 
reports of the official inquiries into railway accidents, 
with their wealth of careful and meticulous detail, will 
serve to show how much might be achieved if the exami- 
nation of difficult technical questions were entrusted to 
expert and experienced persons. Next, the procedure 
would provide effective deterrents against all careless 
use of the roads. It might not be too much to hope 
that the ultimate result would be either the reform of 
the careless driver or his banishment from the roads. 

This procedure would lead to the accumulation of a 
vast body of evidence on the causes of road accidents. 
The existence of a particular danger-spot would be 
quickly proved beyond doubt, and the inspector himself 
would recommend measures of improvement as part of 
his findings. The existence of any general bad driving 
habit, or of a tendency to allow too little time for a given 
journey, would be detected. A weakness in any make 
of car would be brought to light, and the manufacturer 
would be forced in self-defence to take cognisance of it. 
Delays or difficulties due to passengers would be dis- 
covered, and a tardy or interfering passenger would be 
censured in the inspector’s report and might find 
himself mulcted in costs. The insurance com- 
panies would have all relevant evidence made available 
to them, and this would be of inestimable value in the 
task of assessing different risks. This might mean that 
the careful driver with a clean record would be able to 
obtain a reduction in his insurance premium sufficient 
to compensate him for the increased cost of his driving 
licence. Finally, there would be a reduction in the 
volume of civil litigation arising out of accidents, for 
few people, in practice, would care to go to law in the 
face of the inspector’s findings. Last, but not least, the 
procedure would encourage road-users to make the best 
of the roads as they found them, and not as they might 
have been under ideal conditions; for it would provide 
equally against the consequences of recklessness and 
lack of care. 
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Anglo-American Trade Discussions 


RELIMINARY investigations into the possibility of 
P an Anglo-American Trade Treaty have now been 
proceeding for several months. Statesmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic have declared themselves whole-heartedly 
in favour of a treaty. Within the last few weeks, indeed, 
Mr Eden on the one side and Mr Cordell Hull on the 
other have pleaded its cause with fervour and apparent 
conviction. Here are the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, 
the two most important democracies of the world, the 
two greatest international trading countries, who between 
them buy no less than 28 per cent. of the world’s 
imports and sell no less than 24 per cent. of its exports. 
What bigger step forward in the sphere of international 
economic relations could there be than that these two 
countries should agree to lower their tariffs on each 
other’s trade? No one has denied the force of this 
contention, but, somehow, the preliminary negotiations 
have failed to give the impression of smooth forward 
movement on ball bearings. The difficulties, in fact, 
are formidable, and it would be doing no good service 
to the cause of Anglo-American friendship to pretend 
otherwise. 

At first sight, it is true, Great Britain appears to 
stand in an advantageous bargaining position vis-a-vis 
the United States, for the crude figures of visible trade 
between the two countries give Great Britain a heavy 
adverse balance. In the first half of the year, our 
imports from the United States were {47,041,000 and 
our exports of merchandise only £16,490,000. giving an 
import surplus of £30,551,000, which is reduced to 
£23,996,000 if {6,555,000 of re-exports are brought 
into the account. But when “‘ invisible ’’ items are taken 
into account, the balance in favour of the United States 
is smaller, and if American trade with British colonies 
is included, then, as we showed in The Economist of 
September 25th, page 618, the balance of payments 
becomes slightly adverse to the United States. 

On a cursory view, again, the American Hawley 
Smoot Tariff seems to deal much more hardly with 
British imports into the United States than our own 
tariff deals with imports from America. About 45 per 
cent. of our exports do, indeed, enter the United States 
duty free, but these are mainly re-exports of raw 
materials. On British manufactures the American tariff 
is extremely high. Professor P. W. Bidwell, in the 
October issue of the American review Foreign Affairs, 
says that while the bulk of British goods pay from 30 to 
45 per cent. ad valorem, rates of 45 to 60 per cent. are 
levied on such items as table damask, wool noils and 
broad silks, 60 to 75 per cent. on carpets, wool hosiery, 
china and porcelain, 75 to 90 per cent. on worsteds 
and over 90 per cent. on heavy woollens and cotton 
laces. By comparison, the British tariff looks most 
moderate with its ruling rates of 15 per cent. on most 
raw materials, 20 per cent. on manufactures, and 25 to 
30 per cent. on luxuries and semi-luxuries (except motor- 
cars and certain other ‘‘ McKenna ”’ products, which 
pay 33} per cent.). 

Against this greater moderation of the British tariff, 
our American friends urge, with force, that the discri- 
minatory duties which we impose on their agricultural 
products are as damaging to them as their higher, but 
non-discriminatory, duties on our manufactures are to 
us. Thus we are brought squarely to face the 
greatest difficulty of all—namely, the Ottawa duties. It 
is beyond question that these have dealt hardly with 
certain American agricultural exports, notably cereals, 
fruit, pig products and soft wood. This can be seen 
by comparing (in the tables given on the opposite page) 
the movement of our imports of these commodities 
between 1929 and 1936 from the United States, Canada 
and Australia respectively. British imports of American 
bacon and hams, for example, have fallen from 


7,364,000 in 1929 to {1,562,000 in 1936, while 
Boek imports from Canada have risen from {1,567,000 
in 1929 to {5,536,000 in 1936. British imports of 
American soft wood (principally Douglas fir) have fallen 
from {2,109,000 in 1929 to £1,144,000 in 1936, while 
imports of Canadian soft wood have risen from 
{1,229,000 to £4,107,000. Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
complained in the United States Senate last August that, 
thanks to discriminating tariffs, the United States 
had in 1936 supplied only 6 per cent. of the 
British Empire demand for North Pacific lumber 
against 744 per cent. in 1929. In some cases, undoubt- 
edly, output restriction in America, normal fluctuations 
of harvest yields, and other factors have been contribu- 
tory causes to the decline. But it may not be going too 
far to say, even at this stage, that unless Great Britain 
concedes a substantial modification of the Ottawa pre- 
ferences, prospects for an Anglo-American Trade Treaty 
will be slender indeed. For it is precisely in the agn- 
cultural products, covered by the Ottawa preferences, 
that America is anxious to extend her export trade. 

For Britain, obviously, this modification of Ottawa is 
a very delicate matter, for it involves asking sacrifices 
of third parties, the Dominions. America has made it 
clear—and one can hardly blame her—that any com- 
pensation which the Dominions may demand for 
sacrificing their preferential rights under the Ottawa 
Agreements must be provided not by her but by us. 
But it is not easy to see what compensation we can 
offer, in view of the extraordinary advantages we 
already confer on the Dominions, who, so far (let us 
gratefully acknowledge), have shown themselves far 
from unsympathetic to our claims and needs. 

Once this hurdle is cleared, Great Britain need fear 
no position of inferiority in entering on discussions for a 
treaty. America, presumably, will ask not only for agri- 
cultural concessions but also for tariff reductions on 
certain manufactured products, including, possibly, 
electrical goods, machine tools and_ refrigerating 
machinery. But for every concession we can certainly 
claim another of equal value. What is of chief interest 
to us is that we should secure a lowering of the high 
American tariff (within the limit of a 50 per cent. 
reduction which the President is authorised to grant) on 
acceptable classes of British manufactured goods. Under 
American most-favoured-nation obligations any reduc- 
tions granted to Britain must be extended to other coun- 
tries, but there is a substantial range of goods—compris- 
ing, according to Professor Bidwell, about sixty items— 
of which Britain is America’s principal external supplier. 
The list includes such articles as woollen, linen and jute 
goods, certain cotton goods, leather goods, linoleum, 
anthracite coal and tinplate. In some cases, British 
goods are not competitive with American goods, 
examples being table damask, handkerchief linens, 
razors and mustard, and in these instances the possibili- 
ties of securing an increased market may be limited. In 
other cases, however, where British goods supply only a 
small proportion of American consumption (e.g. inlaid 
linoleum, anthracite, linen yarns and thread, and tin- 
plate), there would doubtless be a more liberal response 
to reduce duties. 

On the whole, it might be unwise to expect too much 
of a treaty, if and when it were concluded. On the other 
hand, a patently nugatory treaty would arouse not the 
emulation but the derision of other countries. But why 
should the treaty be nugatory? Because a satisfactory 
treaty would require too many and too great sacrifices? 
But these are “‘ sacrifices ’’ only to vested interests. 
For the two countries at large the treaty would be a 
matter not of sacrifices but of benefits. If the negotia- 
tions were to fail, it would be rightly inferred that one 
side or both had allowed sectional considerations to over- 
ride the common good. 
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THE BACKGROUND FOR AN ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE TREATY 


LEADING BRITISH EXPORTS TO U.S.A. 





QUANTITY (’000’s) VALUE (£000’s) 














Commodity _ 
1929 1932 1936 1929 | 1932 | 1936 
! i 
Food, Drink and i } 
Tobacco (Class 1) 
' 
Spirits ... proof galls. 4:7 | 4-4 | 3498-6 7-3 7-4 | §,322-7 
Raw Materials 
(Class II) 
Sieaoliadl tons | 334-8 | 233-7 | 193-6 || 511-6| 348-9| 217-8 
ensue tons | 344°3 | 99°5 ° 766-0 159-9 | 322-2 
»p's and lambs’ | 
oes centals 193°5 | 34:7 247-8 1,237-1 118-4 987-5 
(100 Ibs.) | 
Wool noils ... centals 43-6 — 17-8 8-0 744°7 205-8 | 726-3 
(100 Ibs.) 
Other textile ma- 
terials ....ss0ee0ee ° oF) 268-4 | 102-7! 251-0 
Seeds for oils ... tons 31-8 | 7°3 s 1,139-1 154°7 681-5 
Manufactures 
(Class III) 
Pottery, glass, ete... air te ee 1,040- 309°3 | 411-3 
Tin plate ...... tons 2-6 | 4:7 7°8 438-0 637-5 | 1,632-3 
Machinery ...... tons 6-0 | 1°8 7-0 1,059-5 | 337-7 | 927-6 
Cotton yarnThous. lbs. 2:5 | 12 | 1:6 636-8 199-3 | 295-4 
Cotton piece-g | } 
+1000 sq. yds. | 34-0 | 10-6 | 13-0 |/2,199-8| 487-4| 657-5 
Wool textilest ...... 7 | ° * 3,909-3 645+4 | 1,545-2 
Linen manufactures | i 
+000 sq. yds. 30-1 | 33:6 | 38-9 1,752-0 | 1,312-6 | 1,696-1 
Jute manufactures 
+1000 sq. yds. 97:9 | 35-6 71°4 1,569-3 396-7 698-5 
AOU cinncmiomiinn * | * . 1,860°7 | 548-0 | 866-2 
Chemicals ......00000- e ° | S 1,587-0 494-3 | 1,024-5 
Leather ........00 wie eh ee oe, oe 2,696-7 | 507-0 | 902-0 
PORE visovcsce cwts. 40-5 | 20-0 ° 328-4 170-4 251-6 
Books .....+00. cwts. 47*4 | 27°3 35°4 805-6 414-8 456-5 
CURES. ccccccdncscuntonen ° | ° ® 2,523-3 269-2 476-2 
Total Exports ae | ‘a 45,586:2/15,091 '3)27,629°0 
* Figures not available. t+ Woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures. 


¢ Excluding cotton, wool or silk. +f i.e. millions. 


BRITISH IMPORTS FROM CANADA 





QUANTITY (’000’s) VALUE (£000’s) 


| | 1936 1929 | 1932 | 1936 
| | 


Commodity 





Food, Drink and 
Tobacco (Class 1) 


Wheat .......+. ewts. | 27,190-9 | 46,873-6 | 57,842-0 || 14,162-4) 14,635-4| 22,390-0 
Meal and flour ewts. | 3,724-0 | 3,894-6 | 4,104-1 || 2,563-2| 1,848-4| 2,132-7 
Cattle ......ssee No.| ’... 16-7| ' 37-8|| ”... 346-2| °'637-9 
Bacon "......... ewts. | 198-5 | 182-7 | 1,092-4 || 1,028-0| 528-7| 4,282-6 
Hams °........ ewts.| 98:3} 143-5| ‘277-7 || 539-4] 505-7) 1;253-8 
Cheese 2.0... ewts. | 723-5| 747-3 | 602-5 || 3,413-2| 2,265-4| 1/926-4 
Apples :........ cwts. | 1,707-2 | 1,612-2 | 1,960-1 || 1,770-6| 1,558-6| 1,703-4 
Salmon \........ ewts.| '90-8| (143-4 | 167-0 || '415-8| "620-2 "767-0 
Lael scnaiiels cwts.| 12-1t; —5+7¢| 258-4 || 722-8| 226-7} 723-6 
Tobacco, unmanu- | 
factured ......Ibs, | 5,024-6 | 10,672-0 | 9,463-7 || 351-6] 767-1 613-9 
Raw Materials | | 
(Class II) 
Copper .....see. tons} 14:1) 12:8, 17-8 || 664-5 496-5 587-2 
“undressedtf ......... 44, 4:0 6-8 || 710-7 10's 709-9 


321-33/| 1,229-2; 944-8) 4,107-3 


Sawn hard woods, | 
undressed ... loads 222-5 | 215-3 














otha loads 1-7/' is], * 16:7) 74-3) * 
Other timber ......... * | * * * . | 1,593°7 
Wood pulp for tex- 
tiles .., 12-5 22-5 200-9] 211-6} 347-7 
5:5 4:7 || 2,164-6] 2,079-3| 1,790-6 
Iron and steel ... tons 4:1 1-0 143-5 114-5; 63-8} 1,081-0 
um ... cwts. 5-0F, 3:7¢| 333-2 484-9) 366-1) |/1,544-9 
Shesghed . tons oo | 4443 0-9} 1,443-8/94,859-9 
46-5 | 54:9 90-5 || 1,083-5| 679-0] 1 580-6 
0: 3t) 0-1t| 1706 56-2 23-0} 1,651-3 
3-0 | 45:9 105-3 516-2} 659-9] 1,662°9 
2:5 2-6 7:6 475-4) 823-1) 1,021-2 
* | . * 234:4| 249-0) 1,113-6 
7:4 13-5 19-8 219-0! 410-5) 1,034-6 
3117-3 | 1409-8 | 2,552°3 || 2,091-3! 878-9! 1,064-1 
| i 
Py * | * . 797-9 
' a 
46,410.1/42,993°9|75,048 3 


* Figures not available. + Tons. { Standards. § Number. || Excluding sheets, 
Plates and wire. { Excluding sheets and plates. ** All road vehicles and accessories 
only. tt Figures shown are millions of cubic feet. 


LEADING BRITISH IMPORTS FROM U‘S.A. 





QUANTITY (’000’s) | VALUE (£000’s) 



































| 1936 
Food, and | | | 
Tobacco (Class 1) | 
Wheat ........... ewts. | 22,265-9| 4627-2 45-4)! 11,742-1| 1,459-8) 20-7 
PA sikciise: cwts. | 4,351-9) 1,591-4! 2,991-7|| 2,164-0| 559-5} 1,099-1 
TRIER cosecscotas cwts. 634-6 63-8 16-9|| 2,879-4| 183-0) 61-1 
Hams |... cwts.| 841-7) 465-2 332-8|| 4,484-9! 1,645-1| 1,500-9 
Tinned tongues, | | 
SR chatends cwts. 70°1 63-4) 58-0!| 652-3) 416-3) 452-2 
Apples ......... ewts. | 3,089-2) 3,127-8| 1,563-8|| 3,899-2/ 3,156-1| 1,508-1 
Grape-fruit .... cwts. 420-3 433- 207-5) 693-3 540-6 247-5 
OW occas cwts 978-9' 292-6 446-6|| 1,354-2) 969-5) 512-3 
EE siictietins cwts, 217-2 531-4)  528-7|| 498-9} 758-0) 718-8 
Plums, prunes, etc. | 
279-4) 396-2) 322+7|| 634-4) 674-8) 494-3 
Raisins .......... cwts 391-3} 453-7 402-7|| 637-0) 861-9 561-8 
Fruit, preserved with | 
sugar ........ cwts. | 1,743-3) 1,852-2) 1,990-0|| 4,584-4) 3,988-9) 3,488-6 
Salmon (canned) 
cwts. 272-5| 216-7)  331-7)|| 1,286-9} 818 1,279-8 
I asi sins tons 108-7 105-2}  $588-9|) 5,918-8) 4,179-8! 1,570-8 
Tobacco, unmanu- } 
factured ...... Ibs. | 205,376-1! 125,290-1) 214,467-4|| 14,958-3| 6,714-3| 14,456-7 
(Class IT | 
Sawn hard , un- 
dressedtt ......... 18-8, 13-3) 9-6), 4,654-1| 2,448-5) +2,289-3 
Sawn soft woods, un- 
WO netnedees 295-5) 148-0) 49-7|| 2,108-8} 901-2) 1,143-7 
Cotton, raw—except 
linters | | 
centals of 100 Ibs. | 8,360-6| 7,251-8| 6170-4|| 37,854-3 16,368-7| 16,805 °8 
UIE Ssecsinien owts. | 11,0498) 778-8! 903-3 979-2 464-3} 526-3 
Furs, not rabbit No. | 8,176-0, = 315-5} $16-7||_ 2687-0) 1,679-5) 2,238-0 
| | | 
Manufactures | | } 
(Class III) 
Iron and steel tons 70-1) 6-7) § || 1,975-6} 283-0) 489-0 
Copper, electrolytic | | | 
tons 64-1 27-8) 28-2)! 4,190-4| 1,036-0) 1,214°8 
ee tons 68-6) 55-2) 1-1|| 1,576-8; 265-1) 17-0 
SP kvcsoanid tons 18-7) 3-2) §0-9/| 501-8} 78-8) 13-9 
Cutlery, hardware | | | 
and instruments § § | § | 3,269-1) 1,058-8} 1,803-8 
Electrical goods ...... Bee Beek ie 1,100-3| 550-8) 1,033-5 
Machinery ...... tons 38-6) 13-7) 8 | 9,654-1| 4,299-5) 8341-4 
Wood and timber 
manufactures ...... § § | § 1,721-8 818-8} 783-8 
Apparel ............... g a 5 1,015-5| 248-1) ||773°2 
Leather oo... a § § 2,432-6| 788-2} 681-2 
Chemicals ............ 5 § y 3,002-0| 1,642-3) 2,165-8 
Keroseneff............ 94-2 78:6 64-1|| 2,009-8| 1,270-5| 348-3 
Motor spirittt ...... 465-4 284-3 150-3}| 12,770-9| 4,956-0| 2,356-4 
Lubricating oilf{ ... 67-6) 54-0) 75-6); 3,788-1) 2,817-4) 2,845-0 
Fuel oilft .......-.... 56-6 19-4 31-9||  '555-1| 128-3! 330-0 
Turpentine .... cwts 419-4; 305-4) 420-1/| 792-1) 638-7| 626-4 
Paraffin wax ...cwts. 696-6! 604-4 504-1) 670-0} 469-7) 362-2 
Books ........+-. cwts 103-1; 107-5] ~—s«151-5/| 611-1] 428-4) 572-0 
Paper ........... cwts 253-3) 230-91 § | 568-9 441-0) 622-2 
Vehicles ..........0000. PF Pettis | 6,402-4| 1,429-7| 3,150-9 
‘ —— | | 
Total Imports | si 195979-9|83,632-2|93,300°3 





+ Excl. teak. ¢ Cwts. § Figures not available. q Crude zine only. 
|| Incl. footwear. tfMillion cubic feet. tt Million gallons. 


BRITISH IMPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA 


QUANTITY ('000’s) VALUE (£000’s) 


Commodity 


1929 | 1932 | 1936 | 1929 | 198 | 1936 
| | 





Food, Drink and 


| 
Tobacco (Class I) | 








} 
sg a 
Wheat ......... cwts.| 12,797-4 | 24,116-2 | 23,274-2 || 6,840-5 | 7,605-8 | 8,614-1 
Meal and flour cwts. | 1,332°5 | 2,831-6 | 2,469-6 || 878-3 | 1,068-3 | 1,061-2 
Frozen beef .. cwts. 929-4 956°3 | 1,055-8 || 2,121-7 | 1,416-7 | 1,317-4 
Mutton and lamb 
cewts. 593-5 | 1,152-1 | 1,494-2 || 2,018-6 | 2,495-6 | 4,129-5 
Butter ......... c 768:2 | 1,795-5 | 1,694-2 || 6342-5 | 8618-4 | 7,673-0 
Eggs Gt. hundreds 375-2 | 1,515°-5 | 1,634-9 || 315-7 | 894-6] 948-4 
Apples ......... cwts 351°9 | 1,684-9 | 1,635-9 || 551-2 |1,914-1 | 1,871-0 
Wine in casks galls. | 2,093-5 | 3,044-2 | 3,560°9 || 457-5 | 554:5 2-5 
Raisins ...... cwts. 719°8 300-1 429-5 ||1,546-5 | 702-5 | 807-8 
Tinned fruit ... cwts. 136-3 237-4 376-3 || 291-7 | 476-0 | 671-0 
$s > 
— ewts. | 4,239-2 | 4,124-4 | 6328-6 || 2,851-2 | 2,155-7 | 2,669-1 
Raw Materials 
(Class II) 
OTE cesses tons 108-7 41-2 * 394-9 | 123-6 | 525-0 
Wood and timber 
6-5 9-2 * 160-2 | 180-9 | 279-4 
Sheep’s and lambs’ 
wool centals | 2,699-0 | 3,020-1 ° 21,754-0| 11,268: 4) 19,115-4 
100 Ibs 
iiiabdhtes’ cwts res | 135-0 145-6$/| 939-9 | 327-4 | 655-6t 
(Class III) 
ia auahes tons 90:4 129-6 175-4 || 2114-1 | 1,535-1 | 3,102-0 
Leather ......... cwts. 16°5 31:7 ° 157-4 161-0 506-2 
Total Imports... 55,648-1 45,992-4 61,3908 


* Figures not available. { Total non-ferrous materials. {Woolled only. 
tt Millions. 
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Notes of the Week 


Political Conferences. — At Bournemouth the 
conference of the Labour Party has run its course 
without surprises. A five-year programme, including 
an imposing pensions scheme, has been adopted against 
the distant day when the party will regain office. Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Professor Laski have been put on 
the Executive in the first flush of the constituency parties 
new freedom of election; but the disruptive views and 
practices for which they have lately stood have been 
vehemently repudiated. Out of the conference's proceed- 
ings Mr Morrison has emerged with enhanced prestige ; 
and Mr Bevin has seemed more redoubtable than ever 
among trade unionists and politicians alike. At Scar- 
borough the Conservative and Unionists have assembled 
in the main to express approval of the Government and 
all its works, and in particular to do honour to the new 
Prime Minister. There will be discussions about poultry 
and milk. Mr Churchill has marked his latest reconcilia- 
tion with the leaders of the party by taking part in the 
debate on foreign affairs. Ministerial statements about 
population, the production of oil from coal, playing fields 
and the iron and steel industry are features. But the 
keynote will be satisfaction, and it is perhaps too much 
to expect that new policies will be generated in the 
autumnal seaside air. As at Bournemouth there will be 
no surprises; but neither will there be any personal 
recriminations. 


* * * 


A Disorderly March.—The moral of the disorders 
which attended the march of Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
Fascists last Sunday is clear. The meagre band of 
Fascists might have gone on their way unnoticed, apart 
from their protecting army of policemen, had not a 
partially successful attempt been organised to divert their 
progress. Barricades were built in the streets along which 
the procession was expected to pass, and threatening 
slogans were shouted in the streets which it actually 
traversed. Here was an opportunity for half the hooligans 
of London to add brickbats to menaces, and an unim- 
portant occasion became a major disturbance. The 
Fascists, by provocative propaganda and methods, 
have courted resentful opposition, but to oppose them 
actively is to play into their hands and to magnify their 
importance. More common-sense and _ self-discipline 
would have kept both anti-Fascists and the idly curious 
at home on Sunday. Given no crowds, there would have 
been no opportunity for hooliganism; and the Fascists, 
being ignored, would have received the treatment which 
was their due. 


* * * 


France’s Wise Choice.—Politics and finance are 
never very far apart in France, and the weakness of the 
franc in recent weeks brought a certain unsettlement into 
French politics. The technical position of the franc, which 
is discussed on another page, is still uncertain. But the 
political outlook has been considerably cleared by the 
decisions of a most important Cabinet Council held in 
the presence of the President of the Republic at Ram- 
bouillet last Saturday. The air has been full of rumours 
of an irreconcilable conflict of views between the Radical 
and Socialist Ministers on the methods to be adopted 


to save the franc. M. Bonnet was said to be for the _ 


revocation of the forty-hour week; the Socialists for its 
retention and the institution of exchange control. But the 
crucial meeting resulted in a compromise rather than 
a breach. The Prime Minister and the Minister of Labour 
were authorised to act on the conclusions of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Production “‘ either by rationalisa- 
tion of undertakings or by changes in labour conditions 
within the meaning of the Law of June 21, 1936, with 
regard to the forty-hour week.’’ At the same time, the 
Government appealed to both employers and employed, 








as citizens of the Republic, for a voluntary effort of 
public spirit and discipline. But it was also made clear 
that the Government would not hesitate to use its 
authority, if necessary, to prevent the recurrence of 
certain ‘‘ manceuvres and illegalities ’’ such as violations 
of collective contracts by the employers or stay-in strikes 
on the workers’ part. Between the two wings of the 
coalition, it has also been agreed in advance that the 
present compromise shall not be affected by the results 
of the forthcoming cantonal elections. 


* * * 


Only to the extremists on either wing can this result 
have been unwelcome. There are, no doubt, some French 
reactionaries who would like to see the break-up of the 
French Popular Front, at almost any political cost to 
France and to the world. And equally there are extremists 
of the Left, to whom the difficulties of M. Chautemps’ 
Cabinet appear as an opportunity to move farther 
to the Left. Across the Rhine, it is no secret that a 
forthcoming crisis in France, and the ensuing chaos in 
European diplomacy, have been pleasurably anticipated 
for many months. But the vast majority of men of good- 
will undoubtedly rejoice that MM. Chautemps and 
Bonnet are remaining in office. The result reflects the 
greatest credit on all the Ministers involved—and not 
least on the Socialists, for they have to continue in the 
subordinate position in the coalition and see some of 
their social victories of last year lost. M. Blum and his 
colleagues will have to face the accusation of betrayal 
from some of their wilder followers; but the charge is 
ridiculous, for if the Socialists had been guilty of bring- 
ing the present Government to the ground by refusing 
to make their contribution to the compromise which was 
necessary for keeping it in being, the franc would almost 
certainly have been involved in the political crash of 
the Popular Front, and the next move would have been 
the seizure of power by a virtual dictatorship of the Right 
parading as a “‘ National Government.’’ By their vote 
last year the electors of France demanded rapid and effec- 
tive progress in overtaking the accumulated arrears 
of social reform. That they have been given. But the 
French electorate is not revolutionary and it would not 
wish that the forty-hour week—or any other particular 
measure on which the people set store—should be pushed 
through a4 outrance with a fanatical disregard for the 
general consequences. The Radicals and the Socialists 
were undoubtedly following the wishes of the people last 
Saturday. Their ability to compromise, to salvage the 
good at the expense of the ideal, gives the lie to those 
gloomy prophets who hold, after nearly seventy years, 


that parliamentary democracy is not natural to the genius 
of the French people. 


* * * 


Anglo-French Note to Italy.—The joint Anglo- 
French note to Italy on the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Spain was presented at Rome on Saturday of last 
week. The draftsmen have evidently exerted themselves 
to round off the document so smoothly as to offer Signor 
Mussolini no finger-hold for catching it up and tossing it 
back in its authors’ faces. The French Government are 
said to have wanted to warn Italy explicitly that if she 
does not give full and immediate satisfaction this 
time, then the Franco-Spanish frontier will be opened for 
the passage of munitions and volunteers into Republican 
Spain. Whether or not this statement was omitted at the 
British Government's wish, it certainly does not appear. 
Nor is there any demand for a three-Power Conference. 
Neither the place nor the method nor the scope nor the 
personnel of the proposed discussion is prescribed in ad- 
vance. All that is asked for is ‘‘ joint examination,”’ 
‘‘ frank discussion ’’ and ‘‘ conversations.’’ In fact, the 
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note would be quite an awkward present for Signor 
Mussolini to receive if he were likely to be embarrassed 
at the prospect of being shown up. But, in fact, that is 
hardly likely to worry him in the least. In Africa the 
secret of his success was his skill in playing for time. 
The game has gone the same way during the past twelve 
months on the Non-Intervention Committee. But 
apparently there is a limit even to Anglo-French 
patience. It was reported on Thursday that an urgent 
request was being made to the Italian Government for 
an answer to the invitation for a tripartite discussion. 
And at the Conservative Conference Lord Plymouth 
described the Mediterranean situation as ‘‘ serious.’’ 


* * * 


Spain and the League.—At Paris, on September 
30th the agreement for a modification of the arrange- 
ment made at Nyon was duly signed by the French, 
British and Italian naval experts. Before the Paris meet- 
ing it was intimated that, outside the Tyrrhenian Sea, the 
French and British Governments were offering Italy a 
share in the French and British patrols, but not a 
separate area. Under the revised arrangement, the 
Italians have secured a zone of their own—and this, 
presumably, at the vital neck of the hour-glass, where 
the Mediterranean is at its narrowest between Sicily and 
Tunisia. That the work of the Mediterranean patrol will 
be no sinecure was shown by another submarine attack 
on a British destroyer, the ‘‘ Basilisk,’’ last Monday, off 
the east coast of Spain. Meanwhile, at Geneva, the reso- 
lution on Spain, agreed upon with some difficulty by an 
authoritative drafting committee «nd adopted by the 
political committee of the Assembly, has been rejected by 
the Assembly itself. The deciding factor was the adverse 
votes of Albania and Portugal. Some fourteen States- 
members abstained and thirty-two voted in favour of 
the resolution. In the preceding debate, Mr. Walter 
Elliot spoke eloquently and convincingly on behalf of 
a compromise for which he had been partly responsible 
on the drafting committee. The most active of the 
opponents were Hungary and Austria; the most vocal, 
Portugal and the Irish Free State. 


* * * 


The passages to which objection was taken were 
three. The first was the declaration that the Non- 
Intervention Committee had failed to secure the with- 
drawal of non-Spanish combatants. The second was a 
statement that ‘‘ there are veritable foreign army cory’s 
on Spanish soil, which represents foreign intervention in 
Spanish affairs.’’ Finally, exception was taken to a 
note to the effect that, if intervention could not be 
brought to an end in the near future, ‘‘ the members 
of the League which were parties to the non-intervention 
agreement would consider ending the policy of non- 
intervention.’’ There was no substance in Mr de Valera’s 
contention that this last passage would tie the hands 
of States-members, and less than nothing in the 
Portuguese delegate’s plea that the fact of foreign military 
intervention was not proved. It is obvious that the 
opponents of the resolution were considering, not the 
merits of the case, but their own national interests, 
prejudices or alignments—Switzerland her neutrality; 
Hungary, Austria and Albania their clientage to Italy; 
Portugal and certain Latin-American States their own 
Fascist ideology. The rejected resolution stands as a 
representative expression of world opinion. But the fact 
that, in the League Assembly, the world can be defeated 
by the joint efforts of Portugal and Albania gives point 
to one of the German criticisms of the League’s con- 
stitution. 


* * * 


The War in China.—The campaigns in the 
northern provinces of China during the past week con- 
tinue their story of Chinese retreats and Japanese ad- 
vances. The Japanese working south down the Tientsin- 
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Pukow railway have now entered Shantung province, 

have taken Techow, and apparently do not anticipate 

any strong resistance north of Tsinan, ’ the provincial 

capital. It is reported that doubts over the conduct of 

General Han Fu-Chu, Governor of Shantung, are no 

longer justified, and that he will stand firm with the 

national government. Down the Peiping-Hankow railway 

the Japanese have penetrated as far as Hsinle, and are 

threatening Chengting and Shihchiachwang, the junc- 

tion for the railway running west to Taiyuan, in Shansi 

province. Japanese armies are in touch with each other 

across the Hopei plain. A third line of advance has 

brought the Japanese into the Shansi plain after a long 

circuit between the Outer and Inner Great Walls, and 

a flanking movement to avoid the Yenmen Pass, which 

is reported still to be held by the Chinese. This third 

Japanese army is now at Taichow and threatening 

Taiyuan, from which the Government of Shansi has 

been evacuated to Linfen. The Chinese are expected to 

make a more stubborn stand before the Japanese pro- 

gress much further along any of these lines. In the far 

north, Prince Teh and his Mongols are reported to have 

taken Pailingmiao, their former capital in Suiyuan 

province. At Shanghai the warfare has been more in- 

tense than ever, but the Japanese have been unable to | 
make progress. Air raids continue on Nanking, Canton | 
and many other towns, including Suchow, in southern 

Shantung, and Haichow, in northern Kiangsu. One of | 
the heaviest raids of the war has been made on the | 
Canton-Hankow railway, but it is repaired as frequently | 
as it is damaged, and munitions are reported still to | 
be entering from Hong Kong. 


* * * 


The President’s Tour.—President Roosevelt's tour 
to the West has done him political good. When he left 
Washington he was still under the shadow of the defeat 
of his Supreme Court proposals and gravely embarrassed 
by the allegations that his nominee to the bench, Mr Hugo 
Black, was a member of the Ku Klux Klan. During the 
President’s absence from Washington Mr Black has re- 
turned from Europe and taken his seat on the Court. 
He made a radio speech, admitting that he had once 
been a member of the Klan but claiming that he resigned 
from it before his election to the Senate eleven years 
ago and had never since renewed his association with it. 
Attempts were made when the session of the Court opened 
to object to his membership on legal grounds, but the 
Chief Justice refused to allow them to proceed except by 
way of written petition to the Court. There is every indi- 
cation that the agitation will die down. It is reported that 
the President found a complete lack of interest in the 
subject on his tour—this indifference sometimes extend- 
ing to the Court itself as well as to the personality of 
the newest Justice. He is also reported to have found his 
personal popularity undimmed; the West at least is still 
ready to follow his leadership, with possible reservations 
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on constitutional subjects. This contact with public 
opinion has encouraged the boldness which is never very 
far removed from Mr Roosevelt’s practice of politics. 
Its results in the sphere of foreign policy were seen In 
the speech at Chicago. In domestic matters, he 1s re- 
ported to have decided to summon a special session of 
Congress to meet next month, possibly on November 15th. 
Fortified with popular approval, he would then attempt 
to force through some of the measures—notably crop 
control and legislation fixing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours—which had to be abandoned before the 
adjournment in August. 


* * * 


Drastic Action in Palestine.—On Friday of last 
week the Palestine Government declared the Higher Arab 
Committee an unlawful association. The Mufti of 
Jerusalem was deprived of his presidency of the Moslem 
Supreme Council and of his membership of the General 
Waqf Committee. Four prominent members of the 
Higher Arab Committee, and its secretary, were to be 
arrested and deported. The Government pleaded the 
terrorist campaign in justifying its action ‘‘ against cer- 
tain persons whose activities have been prejudicial to the 
maintenance of public security in Palestine and who must 
thus be regarded as morally responsible for ’’ the recent 
assassinations. The suppression of the existing Arab 
leadership, which many observers on the spot believed 
to be overdue, has been calmly received, at least on the 
surface. But the position of the Palestine and British 
Governments is unenviable. The proposals of the Royal 
Commission for the future of Palestine, which still hold 
the field, depend absolutely for their success upon the 
co-operation of both communities. Not only has Arab 
opinion apparently set its face against them; there is no 
authentic voice of Arab opinion with which alternative 
possibilities might be discussed. In some ways the posi- 
tion is akin to that in India after the repudiation of the 
Simon Commission by Indian nationalism; in some ways 
it is worse. There seems nothing to be done but to go on 
governing fairly and firmly, while nursing designs for the 
long-term future which may find acceptance when time 
has done its healing work. 


* * * 


Guerilla Tactics in Alberta—The Alberta Cabinet's 
riposte to the Federal disallowance of its banking 
legislation was a parliamentary resolution simply denying 
Ottawa’s right to disallow provincial laws. The Minister 
introducing it is reported to have claimed that the 
Dominion’s poe in this respect had tacitly lapsed, 
along with the Imperial Government’s right to disallow 
Dominion legislation. This contention, however, ignores 
the express provisions of the Statute of Westminster that 
the constitution of Canada is exempt from its scope 
and that the powers conferred by it on the provincial 
legislatures are restricted to matters within their con- 
stitutional competence. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Alberta seems to have been better advised. He has with- 
held the Royal Assent to the banking laws and also to 
a new Bill fathered by the Social Credit Government 
which would limit the freedom of the Press and com- 
pel newspapers to publish Government matter. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council, to whom he is theoretically re- 
sponsible for the discharge of his constitutional duties, 
and he is therefore well within his rights in referring 
the issue back to Ottawa. At the same time, the con. 
stitution gives wide powers over the Lieutenant- 
secingeee 5 to the provincial Government and legis- 
lature, which might use them to defeat the latest move. 
It is not clear how far Mr Aberhart, or for that matter 
Mr Mackenzie King, will wish to pursue this legal 


guerilla. Only a provincial general election can pass the 


responsibility to the authority to which it really bel 
~—the people of Alberta. . dae: 
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Currency Depreciation Since 1929.—The accom. 
panying diagram shows the percentage fall in the gold 
value of the leading currencies of the world since 1929, 
Among the principal countries, Germany alone has 
far refrained from depreciating her currency, though 
the rate of exchange of the mark has been lowered below 
the former gold parity rate for innumerable purposes, 
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Those countries which have depreciated the gold value 
of their currency units by about 40 per cent. include 
the majority of the leading trading nations. Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland were able to re-establish equili- 
brium with a lesser amount of depreciation owing to the 
reduction in internal prices achieved previous to depre- 
ciation, but the gold value of the French franc has fallen 
by more than 50 per cent. as a result of the increase In 
costs due, in part, to M. Blum’s social legislation. The 
majority of currencies, however, have now again reache 

a condition of temporary stability at rates of ex- 
change, among themselves, not very different from those 
ruling in 1929. 


* * * 


Cost of Living Inquiry.—The inquiry to be 
undertaken by the Ministry of Labour into the expendi- 
ture of 30,000 representative working-class households 
on rent and rates, food, gas and electricity, fuel, clothing, 
utensils, fares and amusements will be doubly useful. It 
will incidentally furnish ine Ministry of Health with 
valuable information about the nation’s dietary; and it 
will provide the data for an up-to-date measurement of 
the cost of living, which is its chief . The co- 
operation of selected households will be solicited to pro- 
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vide information about expenditure in specified weeks 
in October and in January, April and July, 1938. Most 
of those asked for information will be persons insured 
against unemployment, although some persons will be 
included who are not so insured but come within the 
income limit of £250. Those who co-operate will be paid 
for their information. The present cost of living index is 
based on an obsolete schedule of working-class expendi- 
ture and, at a time of rising prices, the present inquiry 
is warmly supported by trade unions and employers’ 
organisations alike. As a result of the information 
collected, a much-needed element of accuracy will be 
introduced into our social statistics. 


* * * 


Slump in Raw Material Prices.—The last week has 
witnessed a further sharp decline in the price of many 
important primary products. The fall was very marked 
in the case of non-ferrous metals, quotations for copper, 
lead and spelter reaching the lowest levels of this year, 
while tin is now cheaper than at any time since last 
February. Quotations for cotton and rubber continued 
their downward trend, while wheat prices, which have 
been firm until recently, also registered a setback in 
Liverpool this week. 


PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


Sept. 29th October 6th 

"ea a ae 
Copper, per tom .........seceeeeeenes 47 5 0 45 12 6 
Lead, SOP RB iersnscccrrcciscdivenss 19 8 9 17 16 3 
Spelter, Per COM .....cccccrerccecvese 19 2 6 17 12 6 
Tim, POP COM. cacecesesccscesoseccsces 246 0 0 233 5 0 
Cottam, $08 TBs ov icsccccsesscscsccoes 0 0 4-96 0 0 4-76 
Rubber, per Ib. ..........0seceeeeeee 00 8% 0 0 7 
Wheat, Liverpool, per 100 lbs.t O 8 8 0 8 64 


t March futures. 


The persistent decline in the price of primary products 
reflects the pessimistic view taken of consumption pros- 
pects, especially in U.S.A. Just as fears of a world short- 
age of raw materials prompted buyers earlier this year 
to lay in stocks for lengthening periods at rapidly rising 
prices, fears of a fall in world consumption and rising 
production are now causing them to restrict their pur- 
chases to immediate requirements in anticipation of a 
further fall in prices. For example, the decision of rubber 
producers to resume restriction has had as little effect in 
stemming the headlong fall in prices as the decision to 
discontinue restriction earlier this year. The fall in prices 
of primary products, if it persists, will have far-reaching 
consequences, especially for international trade. 


* * * 


British Eggs and Poultry.—After twelve months 
deliberations, the Import Duties Advisory Committee has 
decided that an increase in the tariff on eggs and poultry 
imported from foreign countries would not benefit the 
British poultry industry. The existing scale of duties— 
Is. to Is. od. per 120 on eggs and 3d. per Ib. on table 
poultry—will accordingly remain in force. Meanwhile 
the county branches of the National Farmers’ Union 
and the bodies affiliated to the National Poultry Council 
are considering certain draft proposals for a marketing 
scheme, prepared by a joint committee of these two 
organisations, The main object of the proposals, which 
are less ambitious than the recommendations of the Re- 
organisation Commission which the industry rejected 
some time ago, is to increase the proportion of eggs 
marketed through packing stations. This is a laudable 
objective, but its early attainment seems doubtful for 
two reasons. The first is the present temper of the 
industry, which appears to be opposed to any form of 
marketing scheme. The second reason is that the 
proposals are contingent upon some form of quanti- 
tative import restriction, coupled with financial assist- 
ance from the Government. Before anything further can 
be done, however, the half-million poultry keepers of 
this country must deliver their verdict. 
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A Decline in Employment.—The September 
figures for employment and unemployment are unsatis- 
factory in themselves, and, taken in conjunction with 
other indications, rather depressing. According to the 
Ministry of Labour’s estimate, the aggregate number of 
insured persons, aged 16 to 64, at work on Septem- 
ber 13th was 11,599,000, or 7,000 less than a month 





EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 





1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


before. The unemployment figures are affected by a 
change in the method of counting. Hitherto the count 
has taken place on Monday, and anyone still on the 
books from the previous Friday has, unless it is known 
that he has secured work, been counted as unemployed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


cspiiomiealigessbiiesegianicierintaieinheiecentuimshnaaiapadeteinimanmerihieseniniamtinidansanubiitamianicannnsanian 
Number in Thousands 











Percentage 

Industrial Group | Change 

Sept. 21, | Aug. 23, | Sept. 13, | Sept. 13, since 

1936 | 1937 1937 1937 | Sept. 21, 

1936 

CI in bap asiecccisessces 192-1 122-2 118-3 13-2 —8-2 

Iron and steel ...............06 26-1 19-8 19-6 10-5 —4°5 

Engineering ...............00005 53-6 39-5 39-6 5:3 —2-1 

Motor vehicles, cycles, and 

SOE vis ainsvcecircrsivineaay 17-4 19-8 17-4 | 5:5 —0-2 

Road transport ............... 28-5 21-0 20-7 | 9-3 —4-3 

Shipbuilding and repairing... 43-2 36-0 37-4 | 23-1 —6-4 

I  scceninennccsencandannee 117-7 107-6 115-4 | 11-3 —0-8 

Public works contracting ... 114-7 102-9 102-8 35-6 —5+3 

GRIND aivacccbeirencppsasacsiccers 66-5 44:4 48-4 11°5 —4:°3 

Woollen and worsted ......... | 20-2 22-0 | 23-4 10-5 +14 

EI Sovapascccsnvarsenescens | 29-3 29-0 30-3 | 14-4 —O-4 

Hotel, boarding-house, etc., | | 

GTI cise cnccesvsccdpcusecee 55:7 | 45-4 50-1 | 11-6 —1:-7 

Distributive trades............. 181-7 152°5 155-8 7-6 —1-7 
All persons registered (in- | 
cluding other trades) ...... 1,624-4 | 1,358-6 | 1,339-2 














Now the count is taken on the Friday, and 
special precautions are taken to exclude anyone who has 
found a job. Hence the apparent fall of 19,400 in the 
total of unemployed. On a comparable basis the 
Ministry estimate a rise of about 30,000. This is dis- 
tinctly larger than the usual seasonal rise at this time of 
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ear and less than a half of it is accounted for by 
building, hotel service and the distributive trades. 
Employment has fallen off in the textile trades, ship- 
building and engineering, though it has increased m 
coalmining and in the motor and pottery industries. 
The general indication seems to be that where demand is 
slackening employment declines quickly, but that severe 
frictional forces prevent it from rising where demand is 
still on the upgrade. 


* * * 


Shipping Freights Still Rising.—The past month 
saw a strong seasonal advance in freight rates, reflected 
in an increase of 5 per cent. in The Economist Index for 
September. Compared with a year ago our Index shows 
an increase of no less than 70 per cent. While the con- 
struction of new tonnage is now increasing, there 1s no 
indication that the scarcity of available shipping capacity 
is likely to be relieved in the near future, especially as 
shipowners are now more cautious in placing new orders 
owing to higher shipbuilding costs : — 


(1898-1913— 100) 























| | j ; 
| Average,| Sept., June, July, | August, | Sept., 
| 1913 1936 | 1937 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
| - — > 
European waters ......... 110-0 102-2 186-8 | 186-0 178-7 180-6 
North America ............ 113-1 | 95-0 | 120-7 | 119-2 ; 125-9 | 146-8 
South America ............ 123-4 | 93-3 | 151-4 | 149-6 | 154-2 | 159-2 
SAC RIA 106-3 | 108-3 | 158-4 | 164-8 | 180-2 | 186-4 
Far East and Pacific ... | 117-4 | 103-9 | 159-3 | 158-5 | 170-6 | 180-8 
EE kevpdontrncshteed 127-9 | 98-8 | 165-5 | 149-2 | 161-1 165-0 
ea Si. | 116-3 | 100-3 | 157-0 | 154-5 | 161-8 | 169-8 
1913 = 100 ...... 100-0 | 86-2 | 134-9 | 132-8 | 139-0 | 145-0 


As the next table shows, the movement of freight rates 





showed considerable variation on different trade 
routes : — 
Ind Inc. or | | tae | Inc. or 
Ne : ie. J No. | dec. 
ae Points | | “| Points 
{ ; ; 
Home trade ............ 127-1 | + 5-6 | South America :— | 
Bay—outwards ...... 203-7 | —22-0 Outwards ............ 101-7 | — 1:6 
Bay—homewards ...... 261-3 | + 9-7 Homewards ......... 216-7 | +11-5 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards... 147-4 | — 6-3 
Outwards ............ 154-9 | — 8-0 | India—homewards... | 225-5 | +18-8 
Homewards ......... 209°5 | +20-2 | Far East, etc. ......... | 180-8 | +10-2 
North America ......... ass +20-9 | Australia ............... | 165-0 | + 3-9 
! ! 








We append a chart showing the course of the freight 
index number during recent years : — 


1933 


1934 1935 





1936 1937 
While the normal seasonal expansion of international 
trade favours the maintenance of strong freight markets 
during the next few months, the downward trend in 
prices of raw materials, unles} arrested, augurs less well 
for the more distant future. 


* * * 


The Trend of Business. —The latest news 
suggests that business conditions as a whole are 
still fairly een _ contrast to the movement a 
year ago, employment between August and September 
showed a slight decline, and the increase in st er 
ment was a little more marked than a year ago. Sales of 
yarn and cloth in the cotton industry continued to be 
below current output, and order lists showed a tendency 
to run down. Similarly, activity in wool textiles has 
tended to decline. To some extent, the reduction in turn- 
over of textiles can be ascribed to the fall in raw material 
prices. The seasonal improvement in coal mining con- 
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tinues. While the demand for coal for industrial pu 

is still growing in certain districts, others report a lull jn 
new business. Activity in the iron and steel and metal 
industries remains high. Consumers of steel are still press. 
ing for delivery against contracts, and current output js 
passing immediately into consumption, but owing to jn. 
creasing output and heavier imports the Stringency of 
supplies is now less marked. Building activity is show. 
ing a seasonal decline and there has been some slackening 
in speculative construction. Prospects still favour a high 
level of business activity during the next few weeks, byt 
the outlook for next year is more uncertain. 


* * * 


Lower Colliery Profits.—During the first quarter 
of this year the coal-mining industry was unable to in- 
crease its output, largely because of the influenza 
epidemic which increased the number of lost man-shifts. 
During the second quarter, conforming to the normal 
seasonal movement, the tonnage disposable commercially 
actually increased under the stimulus of an improvement 
in demand. The figure rose by 6.7 million tons, or 14 per 
cent., as compared with the corresponding period in 


1936: — 


——— 


Costs per Ton 


























t Excluding allowances in kind, amounting to 4:52 pence per man-shift worked 
in the second quarter of 1937, 


| Tonnage | | Credit | Out Zari 
j : sna whi ae ‘ put | Earnin, 
Period =| Dis | P ds Balance r ° 
posable | | Total | per Ton t Ton | Man-shift| Meo-ahif 
(Mill.) Wages | ont | et 3 . 
| | 
eS ee ae A ae ae s. d. Cwts. | 5s. @ 
1932 | j 
2nd quarter | 46-1 9 14/1310 | 13 8 |_o 2 21-78 9 2 
1933 | 
2nd quarter | 42-8 | S11f | 13 9f | 13 43 |_o 44 | 22-07 | 9 W 
1934 
Sod gener 46-9 | 8 8& 13 1g | 13 2 0 OF 22-59 91 
| | } 
Ist quarter | 51-3 8 6 | 12 92) 13 6 0 8 23-40 9 2 
ond ra 47-6 8 7%} 13 2 3 2 0 a 23-10 | 4 | 
3 ” | 46-6 | 8 8/13 0 Saal ta ao) oe 
4th i, | 54-1 8 4% | 12 73/1311 1 4 . 9 4 
1936 
Ist quarter 54-4 8119/13 22,14 8 1 5g | 23-95 9 11} 
2nd _s,, | 48-2 9 1311 | 14 3 O 4 | 23-26 | 10 0 
3rd, | 48-9 9 3 iS 4 0 s 3-13 | ie 0} 
4th ,, 54-0 9 12/13 74) 15 0 -76 
1937 | 
Ist quarter 54-3 9 3¢| 13 9 | 15 6}| 1 9%] 24-00 10 4 
ond” | 54-9 | 911 | 14 7 | 15 6 011 23-36 | 10 


The credit balance, per ton, however, as given in the 
latest Statistical Summary (Cmd. 5559), showed a sharp 
reduction between the first and second quarters, from 
1s. Q$d. to 11d., before allowing for interest on deben- 
tures, bank loans and overdrafts and certain other items 
aggregating about 3d. per ton. The decline was due 
almost entirely to a rise in costs, for proceeds per ton 
fell only by a halfpenny during this period. The increase 
in costs per ton was 1od., of which 74d. was accounted 
for by higher wages and the remainder by increases 
in the prices of stores, timber and other items. To some 
extent the fall in credits per ton is due to the fact that 
this item may include a balance which is carried forward, 
and against which higher wages may be debited in the 
succeeding period, any increase in earnings as ascel- 
tained being distributed between wages and colliery 
profits in the ratio of 85 to 15. While the sharp rise in 
the credit balance per ton during the first quarter, there- 
fore, was not synonymous with a corresponding increase 
in colliery profits, the fall in the second quarter does not 
indicate a corresponding deterioration in the earning- 
capacity of the industry. 


* * * 


World’s Mineral Production.—The Imperial Insti- 
tute’s recent report* on the minerals of the British 
Empire is of particular interest at a time when the 
question of access to raw materials is the subject of 
political polemics and expert investigation. The follow- 
ing table, taken from the report, shows world and 
Empire production of the most important minerals in 
1929 and 1935, together with the proportion of the total 


atlanta ai Ct i Hai ee 


* “The Mineral Position of the British Empire.” 
4s. net. 


The 
Imperial Institute, London. 
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produced in the Empire. The list is arranged in approxi- 
mate order of value of world output : — 


WoRLD AND EMPIRE PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT MINERALS ' 
(In approximate order of value) 


























1929 1935 

Empire Empire 

World | Empire |per Cent.) World | Empire |per Cent. 

of Total of Total 

Thous. | Thous. % Thous, | Thous. % 
tons tons tons tons 

Coal ..... <.-aaicvinaiiapealas 1,540,000 | 327,000 21-2 {1,290,000 | 288,000 22-3 
Petroleum .....+--.++ 203,700 3,430 1-7 225,000 4,020 1-8 
Gold (a)e.s02sisesserees 19,400 14,100 72-7 29,400 17,140 58-3 
JON OFE...s.00se-ce0ee 200,000 18,900 9-5 140,000 17,950 12-8 
Coppet ore 5 - teares 1,920 164 8:5 ,460 410 28-1 
Tin ore (b) so-ceeeeees 191 90 47-1 135 59 | 43-9 
Silver (@)..0..--.02+0+08 265,000 43,000 16-2 224,000 37,000 16-5 
Lead ore (b).....00+0+ 1,720 500 29-1 1,380 550 40-0 
Zinc ore (b)......000+0+ 1,780 394 22:1 1,540 454 29-5 
aie vcsncscscnnbstgeall 29,000 4,300 | 14-8 31,000 5,200 | 16-8 
atag hh... cnvuionnoekh 2,390 2-3 0-1 2,400 15 0-6 
Phosphates ........+++ 10,400 684 | 6-6 9,000 868 | 9-6 
Sulphur ....-..s++00000 3, 175 5+7 2,450 157 6-4 
Nickel ore (b) ........ 55 50 91-1 73 86-6 
UAB ehcat sce cestakin 7,800 370 4:7 7,800 450 | 5-8 
Diamonds (c) ........ 7,430 5,071 68-3 6,190 2,501 40-4 
AaeOOW bein cs Scttneee 423 376 88-9 374 255 68-2 
Manganese ore ...... 3,600 1,460 40°6 4,000 1,200 | 30-0 
Baunt0e .....<ccasoense 2,150 229 10:7 1,740 146 8:4 
Chrome ore.........+4. 590 377 63-9 750 235 31-3 
DEBCR ccsvdncesvincdscons 18-3 11-2 61-2 33 8-4 25-5 
Graphite..........0000 146 14-2 9:7 127 15-9 12°5 

(a) Thousand fine ounces. (6) Metal content of ore. (c) Thousand metric carats, 


Though the world’s mineral industry had not yet fully 
recovered from the depression by 1935, the current out- 
put of most materials is now substantially higher than 
in 1929. The Empire’s share in 1935 exceeded 20 per 
cent. of world production in the case of eleven out of 
the twenty-two materials listed in the table, and was 
less than ten per cent. in the case of only seven minerals. 


* * * 


Further Decline in Commodities.—The decline 
in wholesale prices continues, and has been accentuated 
in the United States by a heavy seasonal fall in the 
price of maize. In England the complete Economist in- 
dex number has fallen by 0.6 per cent., while primary 
products have fallen by 2.6 per cent. In the United 
States, the Economist primary products index number 
has fallen by 7.6 per cent., while the complete Irving 
Fisher index number has fallen by 1.6 per cent. French 
wholesale prices have also fallen slightly, the world move- 
ment for the moment outweighing the depreciation of the 
franc. There was a rise of 1.2 per cent. in Italian whole- 
sale prices. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 








1932 i 

i933 | | | | 

July 26th . , 

934 
Jely 10th 100-5 | 124-8 | 196-7 | 162-4 | 113-2 | 81-4) 83-2) O12 

} } | 
Jay Stet 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2 ae 98:2 | 93-9 
July 22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 120-6 | 86-6 111-44 95-7 
Aug. 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 | 121-9 88:8 | 111-4¢) 96-1 
30th | 121-8 | 144-5 | 189-6 | 165-0 | 121-8 | 96-4 | 112-5}| 95-9 
28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 122-5 | 102-1 | 114-8t) 95-8 
Nov, 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172-0 | 167-2 | 124-8 | 106-9. 95-8 
Ly 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 | 95-4 

| | 

an. 27th | 134-2 | 164. 184-5 | 167-0 | 191-0 | 115-9... 95-7 
eb. 24th | 196-3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 | 124-3 | 96-2 
Mar. 3ist | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 | 126-2 | 97-5 
Apr. 28th | 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 | 135-8 120-5 | 128-7 | 97-0 
y 19th) 142-4 | 168-7 | 184-4 | 165-3 | 135-6 | 120-2 | 131-3 | 97-2 
une 2nd | 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 | 133-2 | 97-5 
Une 16th} 139-4 | 163-6 | 173-5 | 165-3 | 193°3 | 119°8 | 133-8 | 97-4 
une 30th; 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134:1 134-2 | 97-5 
uly 14th | 140-7 | 168-5 | 180°4 | 165-0 | 134-1 | 128-8 | 135-8 | 97-8 
July 28th | 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 130-8 | 137-1 | 97-9 
Aug. lth} 139-3 | 166-8 | 171-1 | 164-2 | 133-3 | 131-3 | 137-0 | 98-2 
Aug. 25th| 137-9 | 164-4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133-0 | 133-3 | 137-1 | 98-1 
Sept. 8th | 137-4 | 165-1 | 166-9 | 165-3 | 132-2 | 136-7 97:7 
Sept.22nd) 136-0 | 164-0 | 166-3 | 165-1 | 133-7 | 139-4 | 137-7 | 97-6 
Oct. 6th | 135-1 | 150-7 | 153-7 | 165-5 | 131°5*| 139-2*| 139-3*| 97-6* 





The chart shows the trend of British wholesale prices. 


The primary products curve has now dropped to the 
lowest point for the year. 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 





Details of group movements in the complete Economist 
index number are given below :— 


The Economist INDEX 





(1927 = 100) 

Sept.18, Sept.8, Sept.22, Oct. 6, 

931 1937 1937 1937 

Cereals and meat 64-5 88-1 89-1 92-3 

Other foods ...... 62-2 66-8 67-2 67-7 

Textiles wiauenivnsen 43-7 68-0 65-5 64-3 

Minerals ............ 67-4 108-9 106-4 101-0 

Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 85-3 84-5 83-5 

Complete index 60-4 83-0 82-2 81-6 

1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 114-2 113-1 112-3 
1924 = 100... §2-2 71-7 71-0 70-5 | 


Cereals are firmer, while there have been increases in 
potatoes, tea and butter. There has been a further decline 
in cotton, but Australian wool has rallied after its fall. 
There were sharp decreases in non-ferrous metals. 


* * * 


Argentine}Election Results.—The final results of 
the Presidential elections in Argentina have contained no 
surprises. Dr Ortiz, the National Coalition candidate, 
Minister of Finance under the outgoing President, 
General Justo, has been returned with 248 seats in the 
electoral college against 128 won by the Radical candi- 
date, Dr de Alvear. The actual voting was much closer 
and showed some considerable gains to the Opposition. 
Dr Ortiz took no part in the revolution which in 1930 
ejected the aged President Irogoyen, and he is reported 
to be one of the least reactionary members of the Gov- 
ernment. His return, after a peaceful election by South 
American standards, is a tribute at once to the success 
of the revolution and to the good fortune of the late 
Government. Argentina has now returned to more demo- 
cratic conditions after an interregnum of a National Gov- 
ernment, which came to power by force, and established 
itself by managing the elections. The restraint of the 
Army and its advisers has been admirable. Army inter- 
vention was kept to a minimum even at the worst period 
of economic crisis and has now ceased. The extraordinary 
rapidity with which prosperity returned has stifled 
discontent and the Government, as in this country in 
1935, benefits from the paucity of grave political issues. 
Argentina can now proceed to deal with the problems 
of the boom, with her relations with Spain, with South 
American questions, and with the whole subject of im- 
migration without violence or over-violent controversy. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Wall Street Makes History Again 


New Yorx, September 28.— Once again “hot 
money ’’ has come into the forefront of discussion. 
During the two weeks following the open-market opera- 
tion of September 13, the share market, while still 
feverishly excited, showed some signs of stabilising. On 
September 23, however, the rumour spread that Sir 
Frederick Phillips, Under-Secretary of the British 
Treasury, was discussing with Secretary Morgenthau the 
imposition of new taxation on foreign investments. The 
immediate response was a wave of liquidation which 
lasted about three days. Wall Street has for some weeks 
been so nervous that any adverse rumour was quite 
sufficient to induce selling. 

Since March, the average of industrial shares has fallen 
about one-third; but a large number of individual issues 
are now quoted at half or less than half the figures 
reached earlier in the year. The net decline since March 
has exceeded the reaction of 1926, and outrivalled the 
semi-bear market of 1923-24; it has not equalled in in- 
tensity the post-war bear market (1919-21) or the ‘‘ Panic 
of 1907.’’ Nevertheless, the rapidity and extent of decline 
since early August are sufficient to ensure it a place 
in American economic history. 

For the fourth consecutive quarter production has 
been continuously sustained at a high level. Perhaps one 
should be more dubious about profits. Indications suggest 
that the second quarter of 1937 brought some reduction 
in profit margins. Wages and the cost of materials were 
increased; there was possibly some gain in technical 
efficiency, but it was not equivalent, and the effort to 
pass on the higher costs to the consumer was not entirely 
su 

There has been some firming of the interest rate. 
This did not extend to call loans, which have remained 
at I per cent., or to customers’ loans; nor has the volume 
of loans been reduced. Commercial loans have risen con- 
tinuously over the past year up to the present. The 
Treasury successfully floated a long-term 2} per cent. 
issue in December, 1936; it floated another in March, 
1937, not so successfully; and to-day the 2?’s of 1960-55 
are quoted just above par. Nine-month Treasury bills 
toward the end of 1936 were on about a 0.40 per cent. 
basis; in the summer they touched about 0.70 per cent.; 
and are now at about 0.50 per cent. Gilt-edge corporate 
bonds have moved with long-term Government securi- 
ties—at a differential measured by the exemption of tax 
to institutional holders of Government issues. These rates 
are the measure of ‘the “* pressure ’’ involved in the 
Reserve Bank’s policy of reducing excess reserves— 
which are now above the $1,000 million mark. There 
still remains the problem of explaining the fact that, in 
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spite of reduced profit margins and higher interest rates, 
dividend yields of 6 to 8 per cent. are not uncommon, 


Conflicting Views and Indices 


Opinion falls into two extreme groups. One can be 
stated simply and briefly: the market has completely 
lost touch with business; investors have become hysterical 
and panicky; and prices in such thin markets do not 
represent genuine investment appraisal but mere emotion, 
The other opinion affirms that the third quarter business 


is just ‘‘ water over the dam ’’; that current orders are j 


far from equal to current production; that the autumn, 
instead of bringing increased orders, has brought reduced 
orders; that the construction industry fell off in early 
summer, and shows no sign of recovery; that textiles have 
actually relapsed into depression; and that the railroads, 
caught between increased labour and material costs and 
unchanged rates, have been forced to lay off some 20,000 
men—just after they had been obliged to give those same 
men an increase in wages. This view forecasts that, unless 
some new factors emerge, the fourth quarter of 1937 will 
show an abrupt slump in production and an equally 
precipitate decline in earnings. Thus, according to this 
opinion, the market is more or less accurately heralding 
an approaching depression in business. These two views 
cannot be reconciled. 

There is, however, one other contributory factor. Not 
many individuals were affected by the Loophole Tax Act 
of August, but those few were large holders of corporate 
securities. This Act will, over a period of time, force the 
liquidation of these portfolios and the reinvestment of 
the funds in tax-exempt securities. If the volume were 
substantial, it would throw a good deal of light on recent 
market behaviour. 

In the past a 2 per cent. rate on long Govermment 
bonds would have indicated an abundant supply of 
capital available to industry. Now it merely indicates 
that the banks are provided with excess reserves. A 3] 
per cent. rate on gilt-edge corporate investments would 
have implied the same thing; now it merely means that 
certain institutions are still able to direct the flow of a 
limited amount of capital into restricted channels. 
Neither rate is indicative of the supply of capital avail- 
able to corporate enterprise, which is small and dear. 


The Effects of Taxation 


One major stream of investment capital has been 
diverted by tax-legislation from corporate securities into 
tax-exempt securities. That stream of capital whicl: flows 
through the incomes of persons in the higher grades 1s 
now excluded from participation in corporate enterprise. 
This fact, in conjunction with the undistributed corporate 
profits tax, obviously affects the formation and flow 
of capital. Similarly, it is questionable if the stock market 
possesses the barometric capacity formerly ascribed to it. 
The combination of the capital gains tax and the Loop- 
hole Tax Act, with the new six-months’ regulation on 
os ae large stockholders has the effect of gee 

g without compensatory buying. One might 
say that under the Coenhale Act the fich ee given strong 
reasons to sell corporate securities, but they are 
if they buy them. 

The August business indices of the Federal Reserve 
Board show that manufacturing activi maintain 
the level of recent months. In A it even advanced 
more than seasonally a with July; which was 
oppecanataty offset by a decline in residential building 
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France 


Next Year’s Budget Balanced 


Paris, October 7—The latest efforts of the second 
Popular Front Government against the continued depre- 
ciation of the franc included the submission of the 1938 
Budget Bill accounts to the parliamentary commissions 
and the announcement of important Cabinet decisions at 
Rambouillet on the eve of the cantonal elections. The 
Budget Bill forecasts a surplus on the ordinary Budget 
of 1,000 million francs; 53,781 million francs revenue 
and 52,179 million francs of expenditure. The extra- 
ordinary Budget includes 13,630 million francs for arma- 
ments and public works, The Pension Fund shows a 
final deficit of 2,300 million francs. Thus, the Treasury 
will have to borrow 16,000 million francs, or 1,300 
millions a month, since M. Bonnet intends to apply the 
surplus to the increase of civil servants’ wages and to 
re-armament. 

The Minister of Finance pointed out that his estimates 
had been made with a maximum of caution; that the 
sum to be borrowed did not exceed the possibilities of 
French saving; but that results would depend ultimately 
upon the energies of the nation, of which the money 
was only a reflection. Nevertheless, this statement of 
figures has been followed by a new fall of the franc to 
150 to the pound. Many rumours are abroad of a split 
in the Cabinet about the claim of the civil servants for 
a minimum increase of 150 francs a month in wages. 
But a ‘‘ unanimous ”’ declaration was published after 
the meeting at Rambouillet stating that the exchanges 
would not be controlled and that the forty-hour week 
would be modified. Exported capital was urged to return 
to absorb the 12,000 million francs deficit on foreign 
trade account. A tighter supervision on foreigners’ 
activities was announced; and, finally, M. Sarraut was 
nominated ‘‘ Proconsul ’’ in North Africa. 


Cabinet Decisions and Political Reactions. 


But will these good resolutions have a successful 
sequel? Probably they will not before the cantonal elec- 
tions, which will take place on October roth and 17th. 
The Commission of Inquiry on Production is awaiting 
the result of the elections; and their imminence 
explains why M. Jouhaux, leader of the trade unions, 
has stated that the adjustment of the forty-hour week 
must follow the repatriation of exported capital. How 
will people vote? Public opinion seems to have received 
the collapse of the franc very calmly—perhaps because 
this collapse seems the only way to ‘‘ amortise’’ the 
huge public indebtedness which the war created. Perhaps 
also the country lives in the hope of a repetition of the 
1924-26.drama—the Marne of the franc—when a catas- 
trophic fall was necessary to bring the masses into line 
to support a national recovery programme. The Popular 
Front has wiped out the excesses of the deflation policy; 
the Conservatives are unable to formulate an attractive 
policy; and monetary depreciation has improved the 
public finances. Now new possibilities may be open 
to an authoritative Cabinet to guard against the errors 
of the past and foreign menaces. The Liberals in the last 
few days have shown some signs of independence, and 
perhaps they are thinking in this way. We shall be more 
certain about these matters after the elections and par- 
ticularly after the Congress of the Radical-Socialist 
Party, which will take place at Lille on October 28th. 

It is to be noticed, meanwhile, that the moderates 
are making a praiseworthy effort to support the radical 
programme. Thus M. Reynaud declared that the recent 
Cabinet decisions were a veritable coup de thédtre. The 
Government, he says, has taken up its stand before the 
elections. Therefore, no special political signification 
can be attached to the elections. The Socialists have 
denied their former religion. They have accepted the 
condemnation of the first Popular Front Government's 
policy pronounced by the Senate, to which hitherto they 
had been steadfastly opposed. The possibility of a return 
to the former political alignment is, on this view, ruled 


out. “* All is changed.’’ M. Reynaud emphasised that 
the new Budget and price conditions have opened up 
new possibilities of a return of confidence and an 
improvement in the balance of foreign trade. The leader 
of the Employers’ Union, M. Gignoux, has added his 
efforts to those of the moderates in favour of socia! 
peace and national recovery. 





Germany 


7 Dr Schacht Shelved ? 


Berun, October 6—The Bourse last week was 
somewhat livelier, with a sharpish advance of share 
prices on Friday; but, in general, movements were 
irregular. Rumours that the profits of industry were to be 
in great part taxed away were denied by Dr Schacht, 
during the Savings Bank Congress at Essen, and by Herr 
Reinhardt of the Finance Ministry. The only change 
officially announced is the withdrawal of tax-exemption 
on “‘ short-lived capital goods’’ of the nature of in- 
dustrial machinery, which was conceded in order to en- 
courage investment during the period of unemployment 
in 1934. At Essen, Dr Schacht once more called for 
national saving, emphasising the value of this to the 
Government. Dr Schacht condemned those persons who 
‘‘ believe that the banknote printing press has lost its 
terrors merely because, thanks to foreign-exchange con- 
trol, the results are not daily visible in the dollar 
exchange.”’ 

About Dr Schacht’s position nothing certain has trans- 
pired. It is confirmed only that he has had trouble with 
Dr Ley over the ‘‘ Organisation of German Business ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Labour Front.’’ It is believed that his formal 
resignation from the Ministry of Economy, at least, was 
submitted to Herr Hitler, but rejected. Herr Hitler’s 
acceptance would have advertised Dr Schacht’s protest 
against financial maladministration. It seems that, 
instead, Dr Schacht has been shelved (in German kali- 
gestelit) by the device of unofficially incorporating his 
department in the Four Years’ Plan organisation. 
Apparently the Plan is to become a burial ground for the 
economically unco’ guid in a world of bold, bad 
spenders. Under similar circumstances, the Labour 
Minister, Herr Seldte, has de facto disappeared, though 
still de jure a real live Minister. 

Denying rumours about increased taxation, the State 
Secretary declares that the principle of Budget equili- 
brium would be maintained. In default of figures this 
means little. All Reich Budgets are drafted to balance, 
often, however, with the aid of credit or of other excep- 
tional non-tax revenue. In 1937-38, said Herr Reinhardt, 


TRADING ABROAD 


The existence of restrictions in a given 
country may temporarily prohibit 
dealings in forward exchange, but 
up-to-date information on this and 
on all points bearing on Forward 
Exchange generally may be obtained 


through any branch of the West- 
minster Bank. For any who may be 
unfamiliar with the facility, a very 
brief outline entitled Forward Ex- 
change is always available 
at its counters 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 1 
Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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tax revenue would reach Rm. 14,000 millions, compared 
with Rm. 6,600 millions at its lowest in 1932-33. This 
estimate is plausible enough: in August tax-revenue 
totalled Rm. 1,080 millions, compared with Rm. 861 
millions in August, 1936; in the first five months of the 
financial year it was Rm. 5,320 millions, compared with 
Rm. 4,387 millions a year ago. 

A Berlin bank has issued the following estimates of the 
profits of joint-stock industry : — 

















: 
: | Total | 
No. of | Net Profits | Net Losses | profit or | Dividend 
(july te jens} Com bee} es | Total 
ani eT oC -o ‘ 
— Millions of Marks | Capital Capital 
LL ’ 
1927-28 ............ | 2006 | 908-2 81-7 + 6°54 6-63 
1931-32 ............ 1,717 259-9 1,262-1 — 7°36 2-19 
SOD. iressnmes 11955 560-2 48-3 + 4°54 4-25 
2nd half-year, 1936 | 1,249 512-8 68-7 + 5-07 5-15 

















As the companies have pursued cautious dividend 
policies, writing down heavily, and seeking to accumulate 
resources for new investment, the 1935-36 figures show 
the position better than those for the 1936 half of that 
year. An instance of caution, which disappointed the 
Bourse last week, was the small increase—only $ per 
cent.—in the dividend of the Kloeckner-Werke A.G. 
Nevertheless, out of its increased profits, this company 
was able to invest Rm. 6 millions in expansion. 


Company Restraints and State Monopolies 


The Institute for Trade Research holds that the recent 
international decline of share values, due mainly to fear 
of increased wages, interest, and general production 
costs, was exaggerated; and further declares that stock- 
exchange movements have become less reliable indi- 
cators of coming business conditions since governments 
embarked on active trade policies. Despite the recent 
increase in Germany’s imports of raw and half-finished 
materials, says the same authority, the supply still re- 
mains far below the demand of industry. 

On October 1st a new company law came into force. 
The lowest capital for new companies is in future to be 
Rm. 500,000 instead of Rm. 50,000 as formerly. Exist- 
ing companies with a capital of less than Rm. 100,000 
must reconstruct or dissolve before 1941. The smallest 
denomination of new shares is to be Rm. 1,000. 
Executive control is now vested in companies’ directors 
entirely, and the directors will compile balance sheets. 
The competence of shareholders in their periodical meet- 
ings is further restricted. They will continue to elect a 
council of supervision with only formal functions; but 
they may not discuss any profit other than that which 
the directorate reports, or reduce the sums written off or 
allocated to reserve. In principle this law follows the 
“* Fiihrer ’’ theory. 

Prussia’s Mining Law has been amended in order to 
co-ordinate it with the Reich law, recently adapted to the 
purposes of the Four Years’ Plan. Where not otherwise 
prescribed by law or ordinance, prospecting for and the 
working of coal, salt, potash and some other salts, lignite 
in certain provinces, and iron ore in certain districts, 
becomes a State monopoly. 

In the last week of September the Reichsbank’s credits 
and investments rose by Rm. 850 millions compared 
with an increase of Rm. 645 millions in the same week 
of 1936; but as deposits rose by Rm. 186 millions, com- 
pared with only Rm. 11 millions a year ago, business 
must have more than liberally provided for immediate 
needs. The note circulation increased by Rm. 588 
millions, and has risen in twelve months from Rm. 6,651 
millions to Rm. 7,265 millions. 








Holland 


The Franc, Wall Street and Amsterdam 


Amstervam, Sepiember 23.—The latest develop- 


ments in Amsterdam in the foreign exchange market 


and on the Stock Exchange are noteworthy. The con- 
tinued fall in the rate of the French franc was watched 
with some anxiety. 
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Ithough some Dutch concerns have incurred logge. 
suee of this fresh fall in the French franc and futthe 
exchange losses will have to be booked, generally speak. 
ing the fall in the French franc rate is not sufficiently im. 
portant in Dutch business to influence economic con. 
ditions in Holland—unless, of course, the fall of the 
franc leads to other collapses in the foreign exchange 
market. 

The Amsterdam Stock Exchange was also subject to 
the influence of unrest in the foreign exchange market, 
while the international situation and the weak tendenc 
of Wall Street did not fail to have their effect. At first 
Amsterdam resisted well, and the price of local secur- 
ties was maintained, but eventually a marked {a)j 
in these quotations set in. And subsequently there was 
a veritable collapse. This decline is all the more strange 
as the internal economic situation has not given the least 
occasion for it. Revival is in full swing and there are no 
indications of an approaching reversal of the trend. It 
follows that the causes of the weak tendency of the 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange have to be sought exclu. 
sively abroad. 

The Amsterdam bond market, on the other hand, 
remained steady. The Government has come forward 
with its schemes for conversions. In the first place it 
began the conversion of all 4 per cent. Dutch Indies 
loans to a total value of Fls. 912 millions. The new 
loan was of the 3 per cent. interest type and was issued 
at 96} per cent. with a currency of 37 years. In view 
of the tendency of the Stock Exchange and prevailing 
international political disturbances, the issue was not 
suitably timed. This must be accepted as one of the 
reasons why the loan was not a success. At any rate 
the Government has proved through this loan that it 
is unwilling to try the experiment of a loan with a 
graduated or variable rate of interest. Two new munici- 
pal 3} per cent. loans have been announced; the muni- 
cipality of Amsterdam is issuing Fls. 44.64 millions 
of 3} per cent. bonds at par; and Rotterdam Fils. 93 
millions of 3} per cent. bonds at 99} per cent. 


Improved Revenue and Trade 


The yield of State revenue in the month of August 
was not maintained at the high level of July. In July 
the yield was Fls. 43,717,162 but there followed a re- 
action to Fls. 37,120,075 in August. Nevertheless, 
developments last month were still favourable. Com- 
pared with last August there was an increase of 
Fls. 5,655,039, while the estimate was exceeded by 
Fls. 5,976,325. For the first eight months of this year 
the increase, compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, was Fls. 54,360,108; and the yield has 
been Fls. 40,802,636 more than the estimate. 

As in all recent months the figures of foreign trade 
in August make a favourable impression. In both im- 
ports and exports the increase in volume and value 
compared with the corresponding period of last year was 
again considerable. Imports during August, however, 
compared with those of the preceding month, fell 
sharply both in volume and value. On the other hand, 
the recession in exports was on a much smaller scale. 
There has been an increase in the value of imports from 
82 million guilders in August, 1936, to 123 million 
guilders in August, 1937; but it has receded from 146 
million guilders in July of this year. 

The three trade unions, the Roman Catholic, the 
Modern and the Christian, shortly after the new Cabinet 
took office, presented a number of requests to the 
Government in connection with the care of the unem- 
ployed. The Minister of Social Affairs was of the opinion 
that these requests could not be granted, but he has held 
out the prospect of a different kind of concession, i.e. a0 
extra allowance for the large unemployed families, who 
suffered most during the depression and are hardest 
hit by the rising cost of living. There is still much dis- 
cussion about the cost of living. Many people are of 
the opinion that, since the cost of living is largely 
governed by the price of foodstuffs, a reduction of the 


Government's crisis taxation of agricultural products 
1s imperative. 
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Switzerland 


Growing Trade with British Empire 


Geneva, September 22.—-During the first eight 
months of the year, Swiss imports were valued at 
1,205,301,491 francs, compared with 725,256,108 
francs in the same period of 1936, and exports at 
794,211,789 francs, compared with 530,729,924 francs 
in the first eight months of the previous year. The 
monthly average of exports, which was 66,341,240 
francs in the first eight months of 1936, reached 
99,251,473 francs this year—a figure not recorded since 
1931, when the monthly average was 112,399,000 francs. 
Foreign trade is thus rapidly recovering, and it is with 
countries such as the British Empire that commercial 
exchanges have shown the most encouraging results. 
This tendency can be noticed in both directions, and 
though—for the British Empire as a whole—the balance 
of trade with Switzerland remains much the same as in 
1936, the volume of trade has greatly increased, even 
allowing for the devaluation of Swiss currency. 

During the first half of the year imports from the 
British Empire reached a value of 91.9 million francs, 
compared with 59.1 million francs in 1936; and exports 
were valued at 93.2 million francs, compared with 60.8 
million francs in the first half of the previous year. 
Trade with the various countries of the Empire was as 
follows (in millions of francs) : — 


Imports in the first | Exports in the first 
half of the year half of the year 


from to 

1936 1937 1936 1937 
Great Britain ...... 33-6 59-2 41:9 65-2 
Tetley iicdencbaneise 6-4 10-8 6-4 9-3 
Comabai as iicctaisss 12-0 9-3 3-0 5-8 
Australia ............ 4-4 8-4 4-4 4-9 
Straits Settlements 1-1 2-4 1-1 1:8 
South Africa ...... 1-2 1-1 2:9 4:8 
Palestine ............ 0:4 0-7 1-1 1-4 


There has been a rise in Swiss exports to all these 
countries, while Swiss purchases from Great Britain, 
India, Australia, the Straits Settlements and Palestine 
have increased. 

During the first half-year of 1937 Great Britain has 
found in Switzerland a greater outlet than in the past. 
Swiss purchases of English skins have risen in value 
from 1.7 million francs in 1936 to 4.2 million francs in 
1937; the value of those of cotton thread has increased 
from 2.7 million francs to 6.7 million francs; those of 
cotton fabrics from 3.6 million francs to 6.6 million 
francs; and those of coal from 2.7 million francs to 
4.8 million francs. During the same period, imports of 
British motor vehicles and bicycles were valued at 1.5 
million francs, compared with 1.1 million francs the 
previous year. Switzerland, on the other hand, has 
found a more ready market in Great Britain for watches, 
machinery, tools, aluminium, dyes, silk fabrics and 
shoes. 


Influx of French Capital 


For the first time since 1931 the surplus of imports in 
Swiss foreign trade is likely to be made good by invisible 
exports, among which banking and tourism are most 
important. Although general financial fluctuations have 
influenced the Swiss Bourses, business is good and 
money very abundant, mainly owing to the increased 
influx of foreign capital. Important funds have been 
deposited during recent months in Swiss banks—mainly 
from France. One bank in Geneva, since the beginning 
of June, has opened 1,500 new accounts, mostly to 
French clients. 

The consequence is that money is cheap, and loans 
recently placed on the market were issued at an interest 
ranging from 3$ to 3} per cent. Up to the end of July 
the total value of Swiss Government and industrial 
loans reached 501 million francs—compared with 228 
million francs in 1936—mainly for conversion purposes. 
Foreign loans placed in Switzerland totalled 57 million 
francs. The year before there were none. 

number of visitors to Swiss hotels reached the 
total of 1,358,000 at the end of June, compared with 
1,151,348 during the corresponding period of 1936. 
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Italy 


Revival in Industrial Employment 

Turin, September 25.—Industrial activity is rapidly 
increasing. The industrial North is the chief bene- 
ficiary. The general index of employment (1929 = 100), 
which went down to 79.41 in 1933 and 82.99 in 1934, 
increasing to 93.95 and 94.90 in 1935 and 1936, was in 
March last 100.67 and in April 104.01. The index of 
number of hours worked, after touching bottom in 1933 
with 75.11, increased steadily from 77.80 in 1934 
to 81 in 1935, 80.99 in 1936 and 91.40 in April, 1937. 
As employment in industry increases, employment in 
public works and land reclamation is reduced: the 
average number of hands daily occupied decreased from 
261,960 in 1935 to 241,805 in 1936. In June, 1937, the 
total was 217,315, against 263,551 in the corresponding 
month of 1936. Activity is also decreasing in the building 
industry: 102,691 new rooms were authorised in 1933, 
173,866 in 1934, 177,860 in 1935, 91,681 in 1936 and 
49,188 in the first six months of 1937. 


The Changing Balance of Foreign Trade 


The figures of international trade are being keenly 
discussed in circles concerned with economic prospects 
in this country. At first sight the deficit in the balance 
of trade seems to be increasing. Excluding trade with 
the colonies in 1936 and 1937, the figures for the first 
six months of recent years are as follows: — 


(In million lire) 


First six Imports Exports as 
months Imports Exports less percentage of 
exports imports 
19BD ..0ccceceee 11,937 7,599 — 4,378 63-4 
1933 ........000. 3,937 3,131 — 806 78-0 
1934 ............ 4,079 2,635 — 1,444 64-5 
BOSD scccsccceces 3,803 2,422 — 1,381 64-0 
1936 .........006 2,786 1,254 — 1,532 45-3 
BOS ..ctvcccesss 6,935 3,776 — 3,159 54-4 
WIS sacssoves 4,092 2,228 — 1,864 54-4 


* After making allowance for devaluation. 


After the slump of the sanctions year imports and 
exports have more than recovered the lost ground. As, 
in the meantime, the lira was devalued by 41 per cent., 
adjusted figures are given, and the resulting deficit of 
1,864 million lire is then comparable with the previous 
deficits. 

As foreign travellers have arrived this summer in 
unprecedented numbers, the commercial deficit is 
expected to be easily compensated by the excess of in- 
visible items. The returns of the 23 clearings now in 
operation give the following totals : — 

(In million lire) 


To the credit 
To the credit of foreign 


Date of Italy countries 
February 26, 1937 ............ 219-3 81-1 
July 30, 1937 ............eeeeee 201-5 172-8 


The figures for the Anglo-Italian clearing, at the above 
dates, showed credits in the favour of Italy of 36.6 and 
40.8 million lire respectively. But the real problem is not 
the balancing of international payments but their level. 
Imports and exports both remain near the lowest level 
of the post-War period. This seems to be the inevitable 
fruit of bilateral balanced agreements, monetary clearing 
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and all the paraphernalia of modern protectionism. The 
table below compares Italian trade with her main 
customers in the first six months of 1936 and 1937 :— 


(In million lire) ae 
Imports xpo 

1936 a3 1937 1936 1937 
Germany ..........+0..00++ 765 1,173 195 731 
—o sid elit dariaaiaii 100 747 63 150 
MEAs aimetsasineboehonsion 393 745 192 393 
Gi aii dakesseasesbionts 191 328 95 132 
SRUNIEG Sines icisutsriese 113 286 56 99 
TPGRMOS csc csndecrecccsccces 66 241 14 245 
IOS.  ciccuviocccness 96 226 1 26 
British India ............ 47 222 0 51 
Great Britain ............ 30 195 3 308 


Clearly, the alignment of the lira has given, quite apart 
from the abolition of sanctions, a fillip to exports; but 
the favourable effects of it are progressively vanishing 
in the face of the increasing cost of imports. 


Recovery and the State Monopolies 


The report on the State railways for the fiscal year 
1935-30 gives some interesting figures concerning the 
financial results of the coal and metal trades monopolies, 
both of which are administered by the State railways. 
They received 240.5 million lire from direct coal sales, 
16.6 millions freights reimbursement, 0.9 million mis- 
cellaneous revenue, and 23.0 millions monopoly dues 
from private merchants on their direct purchases, giving 
a total revenue of 281 million lire. The expenditure was 
175.2 millions purchase price, 52.9 millions freight, 
insurance, etc., 1.4 millions general expenses, or 229.7 
millions in all. The net profit was thus 51.3 million lire, 
and of this 10 millions went to reserves and 41.6 millions 
were paid into the State railways exchequer towards 
extraordinary capital expenditure. In the same fiscal 
year the State railways obtained a profit of 24 million 
lire from the metals monopoly, of which 13.8 millions 
went to reserve and 10.1 millions were paid to the State 
Railway exchequer. The railways’ opinion is that these 
huge profits were obtained without increasing the prices 
which would have been otherwise paid by customers, but 
the truth of this suggestion is very difficult to decide since 
prices have changed a great deal since the monopolies 
were established. 


Finland 


Budget Prospects 


Hexsincrors, September 24.—-The present favourable 
economic situation is reflected in the State finances. 
Revenue is more abundant than formerly and it is pos- 
sible to increase expenditure. The Government’s Budget 
estimates for 1938 were submitted to the Diet at the 
beginning of September. The principal figures were as 
follows (in millions of marks) : — 














Budget 

Budget Estimates 
for 1937 for 1938 
Current revenue — ...........cccececceeseeees 3,716-8 4,107-4 
Capital revenue ...............0s00secssessees 966-9 304-6 
ED... ininwcindlianoperbiccoobaneseunes 4,683-7 4412-0 
Current expenditure ....................0008 2,912-2 3,137-3 
Capital expenditure ...............:..:00008 1,768-2 1,273-6 
BARRE. cascarccccessesconangusensesceses 4,680-4 4410-9 
Surplus of revenue over expenditure ... 3-3 1-1 


Letters to 
‘<The Under Privileged a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In a letter which you published on September 
Mr Brayne says a vicious dale seems to be inherent won 
economic system : raising wages increases costs; increased 
costs mean higher prices; and higher prices nullify the 
effect of the rise in wages. Therefore, any considerable 
amelioration of the workers’ position is impossible. 
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The current revenue is expected to increase by 
million marks owing to the larger yield provideq 
customs duties, income and property taxes and the bug). 
ness undertakings of the State. The increase would have 
been still larger if some relief from taxation had not been 
proposed. Expenditure is to be increased by 225 million 
marks. The increase is due to larger grants, partly made 
necessary by higher prices, for cultural and socia) 
objects, for agriculture and defence, etc., while the ex. 
penditure on the service of the National Debt has been 
reduced. The decrease in capital revenue and expendi. 
ture is partly due to methods of accounting. The sur. 
plus of revenue is estimated at 201.1 million marks, but 
of this sum 200 millions are to be transferred to the 
Budget Equalisation Fund, i.e. they are to be set aside 
against bad years. 


Record Foreign Trade 


During the last few months foreign trade has attained 
record proportions. 


(Millions of marks) 


Surplus of 
Imports Exports Exports 
July August July August July August 
1935 ......... 487-1 457-3 712-5 723-3 225-4 266-0 
1936 ......... 566:5 527-5 820-7 761-5 254-2 234-0 
ROG7 cocvssete 872-7 840-4 1,132-4 1,053-4 259-7 213-0 


The increased value of foreign trade is partly due to 
the general advance in prices which has raised the 
average price of imported and exported commodities by 
18-19 per cent. since last year. But the volume of trade 
has also grown, in the case of exports by 5 per cent. and 
in the case of imports by 28 per cent. 

The balance of trade for July and August was satis- 
factory. As, however, the early part of the year recorded 
a considerable excess of imports, the balance of trade for 
the whole year is not likely to prove as favourable as in 
recent years, when the surplus of exports varied either 
slightly below or above 1,000 million marks. At all 
events a small surplus of exports is expected for the 
current year. 


The Money Market 


The state of the Finnish money market is still very 
easy, in spite of general economic activity. The accumv- 
lation of capital in the joint stock banks, savings banks 
and funds is larger than it has been for many years. In 
July and August the increase was 260.5 million marks 
compared with only 66.8 millions during the same 
months last year. In the whole period from January to 
August this year the increase was 1,583.2 million marks 
compared with 663.6 millions last year and only 248.0 
millions in 1935. The credits ted by the joint stock 
banks, which had been steadily falling since 1929, in- 
creased this year by 893.7 millions between January and 
August. In spite of this increase the surplus of deposits 
in the joint stock banks rose to 1,511.9 million marks at 
the end of August, compared with 1,022.5 millions a yea 
ago and 486.3 millions two years ago. 

A number of business undertakings have taken advan- 
tage of the easy money market to issue bond loans and 
to increase their share capital. The two biggest banks 
and some of the large industrial concerns have led the 
way. In some cases accumulated profits have been drawn 
in the form of bonus shares. 


the Editor 


The statement that raising wages increases costs implies 
a definition of costs as including wages. They may do 80 
in the mind of an individual employer, but the definition 
Toot ing when sd national rate of is considered. 

depends first on the earnings of industry, 40 

secondly, on the share of those earnings received by the 
wage-earners. Labour-saving inventions, among 
things, increase the earnings of industry; an inadequate 
volume of money decreases them, because the ucts 
cannot be sold without a fall in prices. The wage-earners 
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share may be raised by a general refusal of wage-earners 
to work below a certain rate of wages, or lowered by a 
general refusal of employers to produce below a certain rate 
of profit or dividend. Either of these refusals may result 
in unemployment and decline of production and earnings, 
put does not necessarily do so. From this point of view, 
wages are no more costs than profits and dividends are 
costs. 

A rise in prices, unless it results from scarcity, does not 
as a rule reduce real wages if wage-earners get the same 
share as before of the earnings of industry. The only 
inevitable losers are owners of claims to fixed sums of 
money. A fall in prices brings disaster to all except these 
owners of claims, who benefit, but even they lose in the long 
run if the fall is continued long enough. 

The lot of the workers (producers of services) has been 
bettered in the past by greater productivity and an in- 
creasing share in the earnings of industry. They have 
suffered (chiefly through unemployment) along with 
producers of goods from the failure of the controllers of 
money to enlarge its volume with every increase in produc- 
tion, and sometimes from actual contraction of the volume. 
If money is properly controlled in the national interest (and 
much more if it is so controlled in each country), if the 
governments see to it that the general rate of wages is such 
as to give producers of services a fair share of the total 
product, and if peace is preserved, there seems no reason 
why the improvement should not continue, and at a more 
uniform rate than hitherto; especially as, with increasing 
wealth and savings, the share of those who hand over or 
lend their money to industry is likely to be reduced by a 
low standard dividend and rate of interest, and that of the 
workers correspondingly increased. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hotel de Russie, R. Grant Brown. 

Monte Carlo. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The letter in your issue of last week from Mr C. V. 
Brayne on the inability of our present economic system 
to throw off sufficient purchasing power to increase the 
standard of living of the masses is a matter of vital interest 
to those who still have faith in democracy. In my opinion 
the problem is entirely one of maintaining a balance between 
savings and investment. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, British capitalism enjoyed an expanding market. 
The volume of savings was barely adequate to provide the 
new capital goods needed for a rapidly growing population 
at home and for the development of Empire and South 
American countries abroad. Low and long working 
hours in British industry enabled this small island to 
accumulate capital wealth abroad aggregating some 
£4,000,000,000. The industrial revolution under demo- 
cratic capitalism rapidly turned a world scarcity economy 
into one of material abundance. 

To-day we live in a very different world. Economic crises 
are no longer due to the failure of crops but to glutted 
markets resulting from efficiency to produce. The volume 
of capital savings is already in excess of demand due to 
the cessation of international lending and inadequate outlets 
in domestic markets. Idle capital savings create a serious 
economic disequilibrium by reducing employment, wages 
and purchasing power. Declining Western populations 
must inevitably accentuate this disequilibrium. Democratic 
capitalism is unworkable in a contracting market. It can 
be kept going for a time by such palliatives as currency 
depreciation and unbalanced national budgets, but not 


in itely. 
Is there no solution other than Fascist or Communist 
regimentation ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Liverpool. DupLey WINDEL. 


Education and a Career 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


_Srr,—I should like to offer you my congratulations on 
giving space to a topic—the employment of University 
graduates—which is not given the attention it warrants. 
The part of your article which seemed to me the crux of the 
matter was that dealing with the question of misfits or 
misemployment. 

More and more people go to the Universities each year. 
They do so because there is a general desire among parents 
to give their children a first-class education, and the State 
takes it financially possible. Yet, in a very large number 
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of cases, they find they would have done no worse, and 
probably better, to have gone straight from school to office, 
or to have learned some trade. Too often the jobs they 
do get do not make full use of their character, knowledge 
and talents and, worse still, are not jobs from which they 
can learn anything to make progress. 

_ The State is not making the fullest use of the material at 
its disposal. A large amount of the community’s money is 
being spent on training people who could be of great benefit 
to the community but are often allowed to rot. There is 
need for some method of placing the human product which 
the State has gone to expense to produce in a sphere where 
it will be of the fullest service. 

The problem is large and difficult, and the work to be done 
appears to me to fall into three parts. Whatever body 
was charged with it would need to keep a watchful eye on 
the progress of individuals through their University courses, 
as well as on the general direction of University education. 
It would need to familiarise employers with the manner in 
which they could make use of the University graduate; 
and act as a clearing house for the placing of graduates. 

The Appointments Boards of Universities do admirably 
what they can, but are neither equipped nor qualified to 
do this work. Nor, indeed, is it the work of a University. 
It is a task for the Ministry of Labour, who already do 
similar work for secondary school pupils. There is no reason 
why this should not be extended to University graduates for 
the good of the individual and the community at large. 

Yours faithfully, 
GRADUATE. 
London. 


Woolcombing 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The author of the second article on Woolcombing 
may be correct in saying that the Association has nothing 
to do with prices. It is, however, composed mainly of 
commission combers, topmaker-combers, and _ spinner- 
combers; and the commission combers, through their own 
Commission Combers’ Association, actually fix the prices. 
It is hardly likely that spinner-combers and topmaker- 
combers will object to the tariff being on a level that yields 
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‘¢ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘ Three Castles.’ ” 


W. M. Thackeray—* THE VIRGINIANS.” 
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Hand -nade 
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One expects to pay a little more 
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a profit. To a considerable extent the same individual firms 
run both Associations. : 

Have the large reserve funds of the public combing 
companies been disturbed at all to provide the levies, or to 
purchase plant for scrapping? Where do the combers get 
their funds for the service of the debentures, or for elimina- 
ting plants? Isit not from their customers, in tariff charges 
which are widely believed to be a fraction of a penny higher 
than necessary because of the levy ? 

Is there any other section of wool textiles operating on 
a tariff that ensures a profit on 70 per cent. capacity 
working? Has not the reduction of price-cutting by outside 
firms in recent years been brought about as much by the 
improved volume of trade available as by the efforts of the 
Association? However, your correspondent’s statement, 
in the second paragraph, that ‘‘ no permanent improvement 
could be effected so long as capacity was in excess of require- 
ments ”’ is a statement for which he should be given credit. 
Similarly, your correspondent’s claim that woolcombers 
should be congratulated on having put their house in order 
without the aid of Parliament or public funds is one which 
I have always upheld. The problems outlined in the 
article of September 4th are, however, not at all hypo- 
thetical. Even before the recent drop in price of olive oil, 
one comber admitted to me that his costs had not risen 
as much as the increase recently made in the tariff. 

I should be the last to suggest a return to the old chaos of 
rate-cutting, though I do not agree it would exterminate 
commission combing. A sound industry is a national asset. 
But may there not be more than one way of maintaining it ? 
Is all the redundancy outside the members of the 
Woolcombers’ Mutual Association ? 

I am, Sir, 
THE WRITER OF THE FiRsT ARTICLE. 

Bradford. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Food Storage for Defence.—In his article on ‘‘ Food 
Storage’ Sir Arthur Salter stresses the importance of 
‘adequate stocks of sugar. The major refineries are in 
London and Liverpool and therefore highly vulnerable. 
The beet factories are vulnerable but in lesser degree. It 
follows that raw sugar stocks would not be a favourable 
medium of storage. Refined sugar is a more suitable reserve, 
stored inland, and of better keeping quality. Stocks are 





Books and 


Practical Socialism 


SOCIALISTS will follow the stages of Mr Jay’s exposition 
of their case* with some disquiet, but, at the end, much 
profit. With his opening statement that poverty, in- 
equality and insecurity are evils, to be removed even 
though their removal may reduce the average real 
income per head, they will readily concur. But Mr Jay 
is more than a Socialist. He is an economist with no 
time for the slogans of loose thinking. He does not, like 
so many, toy with the theory of surplus value because he 
is a Socialist. He rejects it because he is an economist. 


<eseanipieesiraieenstnsnestoninsseseenseieeseots iiss rtemeineinesittainiaisteane eins 
* “The Socialist Case.” By Douglas Jay. Fabe 
Faber. 362 pages. 12s. 6d. , ed wiaee-9 


NEW BOOK 


“ AMERICA FACES 
ITS GREATEST BUSINESS 
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By William J. Baxter 
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, v 50, : g why America is 
faced with a long serious business depression. 


Price 7s. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH BUREAU 


Publisher 
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rather low. The immediate prospect is heavy seasonal 
imports from the Empire ; and a home-grown beet produc. 
tion of about 450,000 tons. The volume of offers from foreign 
producers is small in relation to the potential needs of 
Government buying. The longer action is delayed, the less 
easy will it be to find the necessary raw sugar. The prospect, 
therefore, of adding materially to the visible supply in this 
country is dependent upon some adjustment in the quota 
system.—P. S. Wilkinson, Manchester. 


The Tripartite Agreement.—In your article on the 
Tripartite Agreement you state that ‘ France has un. 
doubtedly kept the terms of the Agreement.” Is this the 
case ? According to a Bank of France return, the notes in 
circulation increased by no less than 4,895,303,000 francs 
between September 25, 1936, and September 23, 1937, 
without a proportionate increase in trade. The result has 
been a fall in the exchange, and a steady flow of gold bullion 
to America.—D. M. Mason, London, 


Wall Street and Recovery.—-I beg to register respectful 
protest against the ominous deductions drawn from the 
recent declines in American share. values. Even in April, 
1936, equities in general were selling at over 20 times their 
greatly increased earnings per share. It was the expanded 
price structure which provided the foundation for the 
subsequent climactic rise of another 18 per cent. between 
May, 1936, and March, 1937. In all the declines since last 
spring it is only the greater part of this last super-imposed 
topmost advance which has been eliminated. The current 
reaction cannot be assumed to portend imminent economic 
catastrophe.—A. Wilfred May, Paris. 


Preparing for the Slump.—When rearmament comes 
to an end, nothing would so galvanise the steel, building 
and heavy industries as large-scale plans of railway electri- 
fication, and for these to be carried out to the best advantage, 
an official inquiry should be set on foot without delay. 
Under a properly designed system the leading cities of the 
north could all be tapped by some seven or eight hundred 
miles of electrified line. But, without Government support 
on a much more generous scale than at present, the matter 
is likely to hang fire indefinitely. Why should progress in so 
vital a matter be held up for years, when the railways 
could be insured against all contingencies by offering them 
the necessary funds, not at fixed interest, but for a reason- 
able share, say, a quarter or a fifth, of the extra profits 
resulting ?>—K. H. Johnston, South Norwood. 


Publications 


Moreover, in his account of the capitalist economy, 
Mr Jay accepts interest, rent and profit as necessary 
to its working and no different in kind from wages. His 
definitions of waiting, saving, capital and interest are 
orthodox; and he distinguishes between work, waiting 
and risk-bearing as fundamental and necessary types of 
economic service. His exemplars are Professor Knight 
and, despite a suave philosophic skirmish, Professor 
Robbins. Karl Marx and John Strachey are anathema. 

So far, Mr Jay’s friends will be vastly alarmed. Are 
they to be delivered, bound hand and foot, into the 
hands of the enemy? They need not fear. Mr Jay’s faith 
is no less than theirs; and his attack on things as they 
are is the more effective for the patience with which he 
holds his fire. His argument ends where it started. The 
gravamen of his charge against capitalist society 's 
poverty. A society and a system must be judged by their 
results; and the results must be tested by the twin 
criteria of equality and security. 

The society he so honestly and fairly expounds fails 
lamentably to pass these tests. Chapter IV of Mr Jay's 
book is a useful and disturbing account of the distribu- 
tion of incomes and property in Great Britain. As 20 
economist he may explain the necessity for each part of 
the system; but as a Socialist he is appalled by its 
consequences. 

What can be done about it? Mr Jay is scrupulously 
careful to observe Sir Philip Sidney’s admonition not to 
confuse the abuse of a system with its proper use. In a 
long and learned section he shows how much of the 


aise of capitalist society is due to monetary 
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instability, much of which might be cured without re- 
course to Socialist devices. But at the end his indictment 
is clear: the institutional framework of capitalism is pro- 
ductive of gross inequalities in income and security of 
livelihood; about nine out of ten income-receivers or 
families have a working-class income below {5 a week, 
and 12 millions out of 17.6 millions receive an income 
barely above subsistence level. ‘‘ The case for Socialism 
is mainly economic and it rests on fact.’’ 

The chief causes of these inequalities are ‘‘ the 
arbitrary effects of free exchange, the peculiar character 
of unearned incomes, and the profoundly anti-social con- 
sequences of the institution of inheritance.’”’ The price 
system is unexceptionable in principle, and would indeed 
be necessary in any economy. But in capitalist society 
its working is gravely and unfairly distorted by unequal 
power to demand. Mr Jay has no compunction in 
importing value-judgments into his economics. The 
present system is wrong; and we must evolve a policy to 
set it right. 

In 134 pages Mr Jay describes that policy. Its object 
is redistribution, and its method taxation. Still moderate, 
he rejects confiscation; he retains much private property 
and compensation rights, as he would preserve the entre- 
preneur. Through death duties and income tax the 
control of the instruments of production will be trans- 
ferred to the State. At every stage, Mr Jay debates the 
consequences of his programme; he is wary of State 
monopolies and inclined to compromise with public 
corporations. The burden of his argument is still honesty 
and moderation. It is concrete and practical and free 
from doctrinaire presumptions. 

Few people will receive Mr Jay’s book with the con- 
siderable favour it probably deserves. The intelligentsia 
of the extreme Left Wing will assail it furiously for a 
denial of Socialist fundamentals. The economists will 
curl a lip and indict the author at one and the same time 
for saying too much and too little on technical matters. 
The ‘‘ intelligent man,’’ used to less precise guidance, 
will find many of the economic arguments difficult. 

None the less, the book is well worth the labour it 
clearly cost to write, and should be read. Mr Jay writes 
brilliantly and with sincerity. Behind the not always 
well-proportioned structure of this book there is a 
philosopher of worth, an economist of great talent, and 
an enthusiast for social reform. Purists, perhaps, may 
doubt Mr Jay’s Socialism and dub him rather an en- 
lightened democrat; but none will dispute his concern 
for the state of the poor and his hatred alike of com- 
placency, academic escapes and easy ineffective 
shibboleths. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Dairy Industry in Canada.’" Edited by H. A. Innis. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
299 pages. 17s. 

To many English people the wheat lands of the prairie 
provinces and the recurrent problem of drought are the 
outstanding features of Canadian agriculture. This sub- 
stantial volume comes as a reminder that Canada possesses 
an important dairying industry with problems of its own. 
Such a work as this must of need have a specialised 
appeal; but for those who wish to study this aspect 
of Dominion economy it should prove indispensable. 


“Political Behaviour. Studies in Election Statistics.’ 
Stockholm Economic Studies. By Herbert Tingsten 
(London) P. S. King. 231 pages. 9s. 

Many contemporary political doctrines are based on 
assumptions about the relation between political behaviour 
and social status. Accordingly, Professor Tingsten’s careful 
analysis of European election statistics is likely to be 
invaluable to students of politics. He sets out to discover 
how different people vote and why they vote. His 
‘conclusions are that women vote less and more conserva- 
tively than men; that young people vote less and more 
radically than the middle-aged ; and that political organisa- 
tion and solidarity are strongest among the well-to-do. 
Professor Tingsten, with this study, has embarked upon 
researches of the greatest importance, and is clearly capable 
‘of doing the job properly. 
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Books Received 


Political Economy and Capitalism. By Maurice Dobb. (London) 
Routledge. 360 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Currency Reform. A Plea for a Universal Currency. By J. T. 
> yaad (Forfar) W. Shepherd, 39 Castle Street. 19 pages. 
. net. 


Inglaterra, el Anuario de la Gran Bretaia, 1937-8. (London) 
Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 14 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. 277 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Insurance Blue Book and Guide for 1937. (London) Ritchie 


and Darling, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 500 pages. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Wages and Labour Conditions in British Engineering. By M. L. 
Yates. (London) Macdonald and Evans. 172 pages. 6s. 


Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1937. International Labour 
Office, 12 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 237 pages. Paper cover 
6s. net. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


China’s Postal and Other Communications Services. By Dr Chu 
Chia-Hua. (London) Kegan, Trench, Trubner and Company, 
Ltd. 259 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Finanzierungen. By E. Schmalenbach. (Leipzig) G. A. 
Gloeckner, Verlag. 373 pages. No price stated. 


Tokyo, 1937. (Tokyo) Tokyo Municipal Office. 138 pages. No 
price stated. 


Can India Export Sugay ? By M. P. Gandhi. (Calcutta) Gandhi 
and Company, Publishers, 14/2 Old China Bazar Street 14, 
64 pages. As, -/4/-. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Report by the Government Actuary on the Fourth Valuation of the 
Assets and Liabilities of Approved Societies. Cmd. 5496. 
2s. net. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Minister of Pensions, April 1, 
1935, to March 31, 1936—Part II. Survey of War Pensions 
from 1916. 9d. net. 


Imperial Economic Committee : Fruit Supplies, 1936. 2s. 6d. net. 


Produce Supplies, 1936. 2s. 6d. net. Supplies of Canned 
and Dried Fruit, 1936. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The Franc in 1926 and 1937 


At the end of last week sterling rose to over Frs. 150 
to the pound. After allowing for the depreciation of 
sterling in terms of gold, this represents a rate ol 
Frs, 246.74 to the gold sovereign. The previous high 
record was Frs. 244 to the pound, touched at the end of 
June, 1926, when the pound was still at par with gold. 
Thus, measured in gold, the franc has now touched a 
new level of depreeiation. Since 1926, of course, most 
of the world’s currencies have been written down in 
terms of gold. But this new record serves to suggest a 
comparison between the landslide of the franc between 
1922 and 1926 and its slide of 1936 and 1937. How far 
are the causes and consequences the same, and wherein 
do they differ? More important, does the stabilisation in 
1926-28 suggest any precedent for to-day? 

Fundamentally, the causes of the franc’s difficulties 
are the same to-day as they were twelve or fifteen years 
ago. France cannot balance her Budget or meet the 
current needs of the Treasury without resort to borrow- 
ing from the Banque de France; and the resulting 
inflation is destroying faith in the currency and driving 
capital abroad. Then, as now, matters are moving in a 
vicious circle. The Treasury cannot make both ends 
meet unless it can persuade the French investor to lend. 
Industry cannot prosper and develop unless it can draw 
on the French capital which is lying abroad, On the 
other hand, capital will not return until its owners are 
convinced that inflation has been stopped, and that the 
French economy has been restored to a sound condition. 

There are obvious similarities in the consequences of 
the depreciation of the early ’twenties and the present 
day. On both occasions there was a rise in the internal 
price-level. Between 1922 and 1926 French wholesale 
prices increased by 115 per cent.; between 1935 and the 
present day they have risen by 78 per cent. The earlier 
rise was the greater and world prices were then 
stationary, while since 1935 they have on the whole been 
rising. On the other hand, the earlier rise was spread 
over four to five years; the later rise only over two. 

We may next examine the points of divergence 
between the two periods. Externally France’s figures of 
visible trade were approximately in balance between 
1922 and 1926, whereas at present there is definitely a 
surplus of imports: — 


Imports Exports Balance 
(Monthly averages; millions of francs) 

BBEB nc cvesivniviccscons 2,022 1,781 — 241 
WOE nensitatociasivic 2,738 2,572 — 16 
BED costccussnnanscece 3,346 3,531 + 185 
BED onsccnbntdsonioese 3,712 3,887 + 175 
SEED cccwitncescipssans 4,967 4,937 —- 30 
BO onvsccasiiiccteraes 1,745 1,289 — 456 
PD ctntocansccomsane 2,117 1,288 — 829 
1937 March ......... 3,227 1,837 — 1,390 
FONG: ikki 3,707 1,997 — 1,710 
BO. acacsveee 3,700 1,872 — 1,328 
PS aecnsocin 3,158 1,861 -- 1,297 


reflected in an increase in imports, but in the earlier 
years French export trade was able, roughly, to keep step 
with it. Since 1935 it has been unable to do so. Various 
explanations can here be advanced. The first has been 
France’s need for raw materials for her re-armament 
industries. Another has been the growth of trade barriers 
abroad, which prevents French exporters from taking 
advantage of the depreciation of eRe A final reason 
has been the rise in French production costs since June, 
1936, which again neutralises for French exporters the 
depreciation of the exchange. 


So far as exchange rates themselves are concerned, 
in 1922-26 the franc was riding free. The gold standard 
was suspended, there was no Exchange Fund and no 
attempt to peg the franc or smooth out fluctuations. The 
only means of support were occasional foreign credits, 
granted in return for successive attempts to balance the 
Budget. At times, indeed, wide exchange fluctuations 
were almost welcomed—witness the historic bear squeeze 
by the French Government in March, 1923, which 
brought sterling down from Frs. 120 to Frs. 67 to the 
pound. At other times the franc was simply allowed to 
drift. 

To-day there is an attempt at control, and also some 
vestiges of a relation between the franc and gold. There 
are no spectacular bear raids, but instead a series of 
more or less unsuccessful attempts is made to maintain 
a pegged rate. The difficulties are, first, that the 
resources of the French Exchange Fund must now be 
exhausted, and, secondly, that foreign centres are more 
reluctant now than fourteen years ago to grant credits. 
On the other hand, even if the Exchange Fund has to 
abandon any attempt at control, the franc will only be 
riding free as it was in 1922-26. 

The internal situation may now be considered. In 
the earlier period one of the main weaknesses in the 
French Budget was the cost of reconstructing the 
devastated areas and the inability of recovering the cost 
from Germany. This was not a permanent burden upon 
the Budget. Indeed, an almost complete Budget balance 
and currency stabilisation came together in 1926-28 soon 
after this work was finished. To-day there is another 
burden on the Budget—re-armament—which it is hoped 
has a similarly temporary character. This accounts for 
much of the gap which M. Bonnet has so far left un- 
filled. For the rest, the national finances during both 
periods were suffering from the effects of inflation and 
lack of confidence; and during the more recent period 
from the effects of the previous deflation. 

There is, however, one very important distinction. 
By 1926 there was a general will towards sound finance. 
The revelation, in March, 1925, that the statutory limits, 
both of Government borrowing at the Banque de France 
and of the fiduciary note issue, had been surreptitiously 
exceeded, caused an immediate feeling of revulsion which 
brought down the Government of the day. The average 
Frenchman then had the outlook of the rentier and was 
prepared for any sacrifices to restore the soundness of 
his currency. It is doubtful if he looks at the matter 
in quite the same way to-day. In the meantime, he has 
experienced the full rigours of deflation and a rigid 
adherence to gold, and for the past fifteen months he 
has had the fruits, both sweet and bitter, of M. Blum’s 
social legislation. To-day he probably looks at the world 
more through the eyes of the worker than of the rentier. 
_ To appreciate the possible consequences of this change, 
it may be apposite to recall the steps taken in 1926. In 
May, a Commission of Experts recommended that :— 

(1) The Budget must at all costs be balanced :— 

(2) By drastic reduction in expenditure. 
(6) By making revenue more elastic. 

(2) The Banque de France must be made 
independent of the Government, and must be in 4 
position to resist fresh demands from the Govern- 
ment for loans. 

(3) Steps must be taken to fund short-term debt 
and to provide for maturities. 


(4) Steps must be taken to stabilise the franc at 
home and abroad. 
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The last recommendation was to be carried out in three 
stages. During the first the franc was to be got under 
control. Then there was to be a period of de facto stabili- 
sation, followed in due course by de jure stabilisation. 

Two months later a Government of the Right took 
power under M. Poincaré, and these recommendations 
were duly carried out. De facto stabilisation began early 
in 1927 at Frs. 125 to the pound, and was followed by 
de jure stabilisation in 1928. By this time confidence was 
restored, and capital began to return from abroad. From 
being the weakest, the franc became one of the strongest 
of the European currencies. 

Can a similar programme be followed to-day, by a 
Government of the Left? The first part of the earlier 
policy has already been followed in part. The inde- 
pendence of the Banque de France would, however, to- 
day imply a direct reversal of Government policy, and 
the most that could now be expected would probably be 
a limitation and regulation of Government borrowing, in 
fact as well as in intention. The third proposal to deal 
with outstanding debt depends entirely on the restoration 
of confidence. Obviously, to the extent that the first 
three points in the 1926 programme are found practicable, 
the fourth will be found possible. 

Thus, comparison of the present day with the early 
‘twenties is inconclusive. Yet, the problem appeared no 
less difficult then than now—and France emerged trium- 
phantly. Provided that her Government follows the 
principle, enunciated in the Cabinet decisions last Satur- 
day (on which we comment in a Note on page 60) of 
reculer pour mieux sauter, and is prepared to modify 
her social objectives in the light of current economic 
necessities, she will equally triumph to-day. 





Financial Notes 


Renewed Gold Hoarding .—During the four weeks 
to September 30th, gold bullion imports into England 
amounted to {14-4 millions, of which {6-5 millions 
came from South Africa and £3-9 millions from Russia. 
Exports amounted to {21-0 millions. £3-0 millions 
of this went to South America, and presumably repre- 
sented the repatriation of Argentina’s gold, referred to 
in The Economist of September 4th. {16-9 millions was 
shipped to the United States. The amount dealt in at 
the daily fixing in the London bullion market during the 
same period was approximately {9-0 millions, so that 
a fair amount of the gold passing through the country 
is being handled elsewhere. During practically all 
September the London price of gold was practically 
at par with the American shipping price, only varying 
from time to time between }d. discount and premium. 
There was thus no abnormal pressure on the gold 
market. Since September 30th conditions have changed, 
for the amount of gold dealt in each day has greatly 
increased, while the London price has moved to a higher 


premium on the American shipping price. This is: 


illustrated in, the following table :— 


London Premium Volume of 
Price Dealings 
s. d. d. 

a 19-18 a 140 4* ~~ yond 
pt. 20-25 ............ 140 4 , 
Sone. BO Gissisccsscaess 140 7 ‘lh 637,000 
Ook: 3 isii aks, 140 7 2 1,070,000 
Ovb Bs sanien ceeadiiicass 140 6 23 716,000 
2 Re tae 140 64 3 680,000 
Ce 140 8 3 1,019,000 
OO ha 140 7} 24 487,000 
Oa! D6sci caeaics diacs 140 6} 24 230,000 


* Weekly average. + Daily average. 


It is clear that a new and abnormal demand has 
sprung up, which can only be ascribed to French hoarding. 
The gold scare has now completely subsided, and in 
view of the weakness on international stock markets 
it is not surprising that the funds now flowing out of 
France are seeking refuge in gold. This new demand for 
gold is being met probably from official sources, as it is 
far in excess of normal imports into the country. 
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The Foreign Exchanges.—The market has been 
quieter this week. For the moment a further depreciation 
of the franc is not expected, and so there has been a 
disposition to avoid opening new positions and instead 
to cover outstanding commitments and to take a profit. 
Spot francs have therefore been held at Frs. 150}, and 
the discount on three months’ francs has narrowed since 
September 30th from Frs. 9} to Frs. 7}. Dollars, though 
subject to numerous cross-currents, have been steady at 
about $11.95}. It is possible that the various Controls 
are holding the pound-dollar rate steady, so as to main- 
tain at least one side of the pound-dollar-franc triangle 
during the present French crisis. On the whole dollars 
have been offered in most Continental centres, though 
to a less extent in London. The New York-Amsterdam 
cross-rate is unchanged at Fl. 1.803, but the Swiss 
authorities reduced their buying rate for dollars to 
Frs., 4.34 early this week. This reduction, however, 
proved excessive, and the rate has since come back to 
Frs. 4.3445-4.3450, with sterling rising in sympathy from 
Frs, 21.53} to Frs. 21.53. Belgas have again been weak. 
The New York-Brussels cross-rate has been at the gold 
export point, and gold has gone to London and New 
York. Forward belgas have moved to wider discounts. 


* * * 


The Money Market.—Money has remained very 
easy, but there has been a fair afternoon demand for 
loans. The banks are not yet buying January Treasury 
bills, while the market is not anxious to sell December 
maturities. The result is that the market is now carrying 
more bills than usual, and so is more in need of money. 
Nevertheless there were occasional reports that outside 
bond-money was obtainable at 4 per cent. 


Sept. 16, Sept. 23, Sept. 30, Oct. 7 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


% % % % 
Batak: 2B00 cccecocoeseccoescescoves 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 $ 4 4 
Short loan rate :— 
Clearing banks................ $hil* $#-1* §P1* ¢+#1* 
OtETS.......ceeeeeeereeereeeeeee th t-: +i 3-3 
Discount rates :— 
Treasury bills ...........+..++ A 


4 $ t 

Three months’ bank bills }/-% #-*% x #-*% 

* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
The easy trend of money is illustrated by the fact that 
three months’ bank bills are quoted at little better than 
4 per cent., although they are now January maturities. 
In some cases offers to buy bills at +4 per cent. have 
not been accepted. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.— Currency requirements at 
the end of the quarter probably explain this week’s in- 
crease in the note circulation. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 


Oct. 7, Sept.15, Sept.22,Sept.29, Oct. 6 
1936 1937 937 1937 1937, 


Issue Department :— mill. { mill. { mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
ON iriccicsncncccisioves ‘a7 26:4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ...... 450-8 488-1 486-0 488-5 491-8 

Banking Department :— 

ReSCrve .......ceceeeeseee 58-9 39-9 42:1 39-6 36.3 
Public deposits ...... 24-8 12:5 15-7 21-8 18:0 
Bankers’ deposits .. 84.2 108-4 105-6 95-1 102-1 
Other deposits ......... 40:9 36-1 36:2 37:2 36:8 
Government securities 79-8 109-1 106-9 105-8 106-5 
Discounts and advances 9-3 5-0 5-2 6-2 10°8 


ities ...... 19-6 21-2 21-6 20-8 20-9 
aoa See 39-38% 25-4% 267% 256% 23-1% 
In the banking department Treasury bill maturities at 
the end of last week explain the transfer of £3.8 millions 
from public to bankers’ deposits. This reverses the move- 
ment of the previous week. Discounts and advances 
have risen by fe millions. The result of these two move- 
ments is an increase of £7.0 millions in bankers’ deposits, 
which has occurred in spite of the expansion in the note 
circulation. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Wall Street and the Speculator 


Wall Street’s further break—leading stocks fell last Wednesday by as much as $6 in a single session—has intensified the 


complaints of some market commentators that the regulations 


of the Securities and Exchange C ommission have produced 


“‘thin,’’ and therefore vulnerable, markets. In the following article, a Wall Sireet correspondent discusses this question, in 
; the light of events during the past Sew weeks. 


Has Government regulation of security transactions 
impaired the functioning of the American security 
market? The predominant opinion in Wall Street may 
be summarised in the recent statement of the President 
of the New York Stock Exchange: ‘‘ I am fearful that, 
in an effort to cure what might be termed sporadic evils, 
undue restraints are being placed upon normal, proper 
action, thus creating abnormal market conditions. 
Evidence accumulates that the quality of the market 
has been seriously affected.’’ But this is merely the 
legitimate expression of a point of view, and so far 
neither side in the controversy has produced conclusive 
evidence. 

The one indisputable fact is that the market is ‘‘ thin ’’ 
by previous standards. Dealings in large blocks of 
securities cannot be made with the speed or absence of 
price effect which formerly ruled. The Stock Exchange 
has published figures which show, in its own words, that 
‘“‘ price advances and declines of equal magnitude are 
now brought about by relatively smaller volumes of pur- 
chases and sales than formerly,’’ but these do not apply 
conclusively to the whole market. Another statistician 
has shown that the aggregate value of equities traded 
has, under regulation, been lower in proportion to the 
national income than at almost any period in America’s 
financial history. Yet this does not prove that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission alone is respon- 
sible. At least four major factors appear to contribute 
to the “‘ thinness ’’ of the market. 

First, current taxation scales substantially diminish 
the attractiveness of taxable securities to American 
nationals in high income brackets. Under the New Deal, 
profits realised from sale of securities are subject to both 
normal tax and surtax, while losses can be offset against 
profits plus a mere $2,000 of other income. Profits were 
formerly taxed uniformly at 12} per cent., or at normal 
and surtax rates at the option of the taxpayer, and losses 
could be offset against all income. Surtaxes on 
individual incomes reach 75 per cent. on amounts in 
excess of $5,000,000; hence Wall Street’s tag: ‘‘ The 
investor gives the tax collector his profits and pays his 
own losses.’’ Reduced rates operate if the securities 
have been held more than one year. Some 80 per cent. 
of the profits from the sale of securities held from one 
to two years is taxed, and only 30 per cent. of profits on 
securities held more than ten years. Until this year, indi- 
viduals of large means operated through so-called per- 
sonal holding companies, which were subject to the 
corporation tax rate. But the “‘ loophole plugging ”’ tax 
Act of this year has largely prevented this practice. 
The total effect is that such purchases of securities by 
individuals with large incomes have become more hazar- 
dous, and are hardly worth while as short-term holdings. 
And the recent tax on undistributed corporate income 
makes many people hesitate to assume long-term com- 
mitments in securities, quite apart from normal economic 
risks. The whole tendency of the tax situation is to 
force such individuals away from share investment into 
wecnonet a 

€ second factor arises from margin trading. 
the Securities Exchange Act of vee 4 the Fc mg 
serve Board fixes margin requirements for the purchase 
and carrying of securities. At present the Board requires 
a buyer to provide in cash at least 55 per cent. of the 
cost of securities—approximately double the previous 





Stock Exchange requirements. Consequently, the pur- 
chasing power of operators’ funds entering the market 
has been approximately halved. One thousand dollars 
will now buy securities of a maximum value of about 
$1,800; formerly they would have turned over some 
$4,000 worth. This fact implies, further, that a rising 
market now generates additional security purchasing 
power at a slower rate than before. ‘‘ Pyramiding ”’ is 
much less effective. In a declining market, additional 
margin is not legally required when the cover falls below 
55 per cent.; the broker decides when more funds must 
be provided. These margin requirements apply not only 
to the public in buying and holding securities, but also 
to Exchange members. They obviously reduce the 
market effect of a given fund available for the purchase 
of securities. Their effect upon contemporary markets 
may be compared with the prohibition of security pur- 
chases by a given proportion of the community. But 
they also imply that a much larger fall in stock prices is 
now necessary to dislodge a marginal holder. 

Next, we may consider the consequences of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act reflected in the regulations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. These are de- 
signed to prevent manipulation of security prices, and 
are quite broad. Not only do they prohibit many pre- 
viously acceptable security transactions, but they may 
raise sufficient doubts regarding others to curtail the 
volume of trading. One of the most important regula- 
tions specifies that profits realised by officers, directors 
and chief stockholders of a corporation from the sale of 
that corporation’s securities held less than six months, 
shall be paid into the treasury of the corporation, and 
not be retained by the individual. 

Finally, the volume of security transactions is re- 
stricted by fear—which may be right or wrong, but cer- 
tainly exists in the mind of some people—of the effect of 
the Administration’s policies upon stock prices. Many 
companies and industries are now regulated to a much 
greater extent than hitherto, and control may well be 
increased—as public utility corporations have reason to 
expect. In addition, the growing power of labour 
organisations frightens potential purchasers of securities. 
_ That these four main factors limit the volume of trad- 
ing and thus cause ‘‘ thin ’’ markets is generally agreed, 
though different commentators would give them different 
emphasis. ‘‘ Thinness,’’ in fact, results partly from 
action designed to regulate the market, and partly from 
policies directed towards certain other ends, which affect 
the market incidentally. Thus, the tax structure was not 
modified primarily to regulate security markets. Its 
objectives were mixed—to tax the rich more heavily, to 
attempt to alter income distribution, to raise revenue, to 
punish practices generally unpopular and adjudged 

mmoral,’’ and to encompass various other reforms. 
Similarly, the margin requirements are imposed partly to 
control the market, but primarily as a device to control 
credit and to protect the credit structure. The various 
reform measures in the fourth category are not intended 
as direct steps in market regulation at all. And several 
of the powers of the S.E.C. have in mind the reform 
of certain corporate practices, rather than the policing 
of the market itself. 

Any attempt to appraise the present position in Wall 
Street, therefore, should distinguish between factors 
regulating the market per se and government policies 
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which affect the market incidentally to their main pur- 
pose. Such differentiation—which Wall Street sometimes 
overlooks—suggests that the latter are of much greater 
importance than market regulation itself. But the 
economic significance of a ‘‘ thin ’’ market also demands 
the same differentiation. Is a “‘ thin ’’ market a depres- 
sing factor? Is there some optimum volume of stock 
market activity? Obviously, brokerage interests tend 
to feel that any factors which diminish market activity 
must necessarily be bad, while sympathisers with the 
Administration would reach the opposite conclusion with 
equal certainty. 

It is admitted that some security transactions which 
were permitted before the S.E.C. was set up are now 
prevented. But are prices more unstable? Present margin 
requirements and purchase restrictions appear to limit 
the rise in bull markets. Does it follow that accepted 
rates of capitalisation of earnings on equities will be 
permanently altered? Does it follow, again, that liqui- 
dation now depresses prices more seriously? Or do 
restrictions on short selling reduce short-term opera- 
tions, and higher margin requirements bring security 
prices more closely into line with business fluctuations 
and earnings prospects? Is the investor in a safer posi- 
tion—less likely to experience a 1929 collapse—as a 
result of measures designed to protect the credit struc- 
ture, to improve the distribution of income through taxa- 
tion, to eliminate unscrupulous market practices, and to 
reform the economic structure? 

One conclusion, at least, stands out in this maze of— 
as yet—unanswerable questions. A ‘‘ thin’’ market 
does preclude short-term operations on any consider- 
able scale. Consequently, capital invested in securities 
now enjoys less liquidity and mobility. The investor, 
having acquired a security, must regard it as a more 
permanent holding than before. And he must acquire 
it after greater deliberation and with a larger propor- 
tion of his own funds. Since his interest tends to become 
more permanent, he will feel more closely associated 
with the enterprise in which his money is invested. But 
. whether this new obligation for the investor is economic- 
ally harmful is another question. 

In short, the break in stock prices cannot, with any 
certainty, be attributed to the regulation of the markets. 
The decline can well be attributed to government policy 
affecting the disposition of capital, if it is to be laid at 
the Government's door. But more fundamental questions 
are at stake. Those observers who expect a substantial 
trade recession in this country during the next twelve 
months have been in a minority until recently, but 
now their number is growing. In future months, the Wall 
Street slump may prove to be a valid anticipation of a 
recession in trade and corporation earnings. And who 
knows if the market’s political fears may not prove 
justified? It does, in fact, seem safer to assume that 
security prices will still conform fairly closely with busi- 
ness and earnings prospects. Those regulations which 
have been in force for several years have not noticeably 
altered this traditional market function. Investors may 
be forced to retain their holdings longer, but they should 
not assume that the market is incapable of fairly prompt 
response to business developments. 





Investment 
and 


Company Notes 


An Unstrategic Retreat.—In the middle of this 
week, when The Financial News index had fallen to 
102-3 against 106-4 a week earlier, much of the selling 
of securities on the London Stock Exchange was of the 
type tersely described as “ forced.” The theory that the 
markets were not so much retreating as moving to 
prepared positions in the rear became obviously un- 
tenable. The inevitable rumours of financial difficulties 
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were whispered, muttered and cried aloud and, as 
usual, names were mentioned with no vestige of authority 
or even, in most instances, of innate probability. The 
phenomenon is significant, not in itself, but as a 
recognised psychological landmark in a bear market. 
It implies, first, that the downward movement has 
become a major affair rather than a secondary reaction ; 
and, secondly, that lower prices are more likely to 
attract further selling than strong support. The 
immediate difficulty is that weakness in London is 
largely a species of “ back-lash’”’ from events in Wall 
Street, on the one hand, and from the commodity 
markets, on the other. 


* * * 


The trouble with Wall Street is that many people who, 
apparently, still consider America the safest cloak-room 
for transferable funds are unwilling to invest them in 
American equities. The official figures show that while 
the amount of “hot money” in America was again 
substantially increased in the second quarter of this 
year, the amount invested in Wall Street actually showed 
a slight decline. In the third quarter, undoubtedly, the 
movement into America but out of Wall Street was 
accentuated. The decline in American security prices 
has been unnervingly rapid. U.S. Steel common, for 
example, have fallen from a London make-up price of g1 
on September 2oth, to a quotation of 744 on October 7th. 
British interests who have simultaneously been operating 
in New York and London may consequently have to 
abandon relatively sound positions in London to cover 
differences on the other side. The tocsin has been rung 
so often in the British market, since the beginning of 
this year, that speculative commitments—originally 
very considerable—have been greatly reduced, in more 
or less orderly fashion. But London is no longer its own 
master. 


* * * 


‘* Equality’’ for Corporation Loans.—Amid the 
troubles of less happy markets, the gilt-edged market 
stands firm as a rock in shifting sand. Gilt-edged borrow- 
ing has been resumed, and the practice of fitting all issues 
to the same Procrustean bed has also re-emerged. The 
type of loan favoured by the authorities is a 34 per cent. 
stock with a life of approximately 20 to 25 years and 
a price of ror. To the authorities, but not apparently to 
the market, an issue on these terms by the Hull 
Corporation, where local rates are as much as Igs. 8d. 
in the pound, is indistinguishable from one of the same 
amount by a popular borrower, in a rapidly developing 
area, like the Hertfordshire County Council. The 
difference, actually, was probably worth something from 
a $ to 1 per cent. in the issue price, and underwriters 
of the Hull loan counted themselves fortunate to have 
to take up no more than 26} per cent. The firm tone 
of the gilt-edged market is, in its own way, a reflex 
action from troubles elsewhere. But the extent to 


£1,300 + £1,000 


DER The Distinctive System of The Scottish 

Provident Institution the premiums are so 

moderate that at the usual ages for assuring 
the yearly sum charged elsewhere for a Whole 
Life Insurance of £1,000 (with profits) will here 
secure from the first as much as £1,300 or thereby 
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additional 
£300 is equivalent to an immediate and certain bonus 
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which technical extremity can be the gilt-edged borrower s 
opportunity is limited. Ultimately, the result of sustained 
liquidation elsewhere would be to dry up the springs of 
the capital market. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements.—Only Egyptian bonds 
resisted last month’s sharp setback. The Municipal and 
General Securities index of 110 issues shows a fall of 
5 per cent. from 107.7 to 102.4 (January-June, 
1934=100). Far Eastern bonds are in fact 8} per cent. 
down. The month’s movements are shown below: — 


Average January-June, 1934 = 100 




















South and Central 
America 
Near & Com- | Unde-| De- 
| et Europe} Far | Egypt | fared faulted | faulted 
oe East “ae x | Bonds | Bonds 
States vinoes Total 
i 
} | j 

1936 | (32) (31) (4) (36) (11) (47) | (414) , (60) (54) 
Sept... | 94-7} 110-7] 99-9| 98°8| 89-0] 96-4| 90-7 | 104-3 | 94:8 

(31) (118) | (59) 
Dec.... 7-7} 114-0 | 99-7} 120-2 | 110-0 | 117-8 | 110-3 | 105-8 | 115-3 

1937 (35) | (46) | (112) | (58) 
Jan. ... | 103-6 | 116-2 | 100-6 | 128-5 | 131-7 | 129-3 | 117-0 | 107-3 | 128-5 

(30) (111) (57) 
Feb.... | 102-9 | 120-0 | 99-6 | 131-8 | 131-8 | 131-8 | 119-0 | 108-1 | 131-4 

(29) (110) | (56) 
March | 100-3 | 120-8 | 97-8 | 126-2 | 120-1 | 124-7 | 115-7 | 106-7 | 126-0 
April... | 100-9 | 120-2 | 97-1 | 124-7 | 122-7 | 124-3 | 115-4 | 106-6 | 125-4 
May... | 101-6 | 123-1 | 98-3 | 124-3 | 120-7 | 123-4 | 116-2 | 108-0 | 125-3 
- 101-3 | 125-5 | 98-1 | 124-8 | 118-2 | 123-2 | 116-6 | 109-8 | 125-1 
uly... | 105-9 | 117-6 | 97-9 | 127-8 | 117-5 | 125-3 | 116-7 | 106-3 | 128-6 
August | 103-1 | 95-3 | 98-5 | 122-4 | 118-4 | 121-4 | 107-7 | 99-1 | 117-4 
Sept.... | 101-9 | 87-2 | 99-5 | 116-1 | 111-8 | 115-0 | 108-4 | 95-9 | 109-7 


Note: Figures in brackets show number of bonds. 


The compilers of the index have prepared special 
figures for Chinese and Japanese issues. Taking the end 
of June, 1937, as-100, Chinese undefaulted issues stood 
at 72.5 at the end of September, and Japanese bonds 
at 74.7. Chinese defaulted issues, however, had fallen 
to 59.7 in August and now stand at 52.3. Sino-Japanese 
affairs, however, should not be allowed to hide the follow- 
ing statement regarding the Greek debt offer: ‘‘ The 
Hellenic Government do not intend to modify in the 
least the terms submitted by them for a permanent settle- 
ment of the Greek External Debt.’’ This statement has 
at least the virtue of straightforwardness. 


* * * 


London Transport Dividend.—London Transport 


_““C” Stock stood as high as 99} earlier this year, 


but ever since the bus strike its course has been down- 
ward. Within the last few weeks its weakness has been 
conspicuous, and on Thursday the stock closed no 
better than 75}. Estimates of a 4 per cent. dividend, 
indeed, were regarded, if anything, as bullish. The 
board, however, is to pay 4} per cent. for 1936-37—a 
decision which requires an additional sum of {64,250— 
while £28,061 remains, to be transferred to the ““C ”’ 
Stock interest fund. Results for the past year were 
more than usually difficult to foresee. A loss of 
£347,000 in the Board’s traffics for the June quarter 
reduced the year’s ‘‘ plus ’’ to £255,000. It was generally 
root ag gee a at the strike in- 
quiry went far to confirm the view—that rising costs 
had already absorbed the larger part of the gains for 
the om three — to ees It must, of course, be 
remembere e pooling arrangement w i 
the Board its share of  aeaern, Meri the traffic aici + 
other forms of public transport during the strike, and 
in the last resort renewal policy would have a vital 


effect upon distributable earnings. The answer to these 


problems, however, must await the publicatio 

report. Meanwhile, the current trend of traffics is bardhy 
auspicious. A series of losses had reduced the gain to 
September 25th to as little as £1,700. The last week’s 


Sip: shows a gain of {19,800—as generous as it is 
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Argentine Rail Dividends.—The market wanted 
good news on Wednesday, and the first Argentine railway 
dividends scarcely come into this category. The Buenos 
Aires Great Southern declared a full payment on th. 
5 per cent. preference stock, which received one per cent. 
for 1935-36, and 3 per cent. on the 6 per cent. preference 
stock—thus resuming payments at the 1934-35 rate. 
B.A. Western first preference dividend is met in ful, 
and the 44 per cent. stock will receive 3} per cent,, 
compared with one per cent. for 1935-36. Optimists who 
had expected full second preference payments in each 
case showed their disappointment by marking down the 
B.A. Great Southern 6 per cent. preference stock by no 
less than 44 points to 61, while B.A. Western, at 62, re. 
covered its initial loss on Thursday. The B.A. Great 
Southern payments will require £560,000 more than 
in 1935-30. From a superficial examination of the 
sterling traffics tncoenad-dann fab would appear that 
the company has retained well over 56} per cent. of its 
gross increase net. The sterling traffics, however, are 
calculated at the average peso rate for each week, and 
the remittance rate is rather more favourable to the 
companies. A similar calculation for B.A. Western shows 
that only {63,810 out of the sterling increase in traffics 
(£243,337) is required for the increase in dividend. We 
shall consider the companies’ position in detail when the 
accounts are available. Both companies are largely de- 
pendent upon cereals traffics, and at one remove upon 
price movements—which will be determined by the crop 
from the Southern Hemisphere. A big crop might not 
be an unmixed bull point for the stocks. B.A. Westem, 
with 20 per cent. of its traffics from livestock, is par- 
ticularly affected by the Anglo-Argentine trade agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, the railways this week have made fur- 
ther representations regarding an increase in charges. It 
can only be said at this stage that the completion of the 
elections should remove some of the political barriers 
which appear to have blocked earlier applications this 
year. 

* * * 


United Steel Companies Report.—The market 


was favourably surprised by the increase in the United 
Steel Companies’ dividend from 7} per cent. to 8} per 
cent. on the increased capital, and the accounts 
prove even better than the dividend had suggested. 
Gross profits are up from {1,545,278 to £2,075,322, 
and earnings for the ordinary stock, after providing 
some {500,000 for depreciation and obsolescence 
and {560,850 for taxation, amount to 11.1 per cent. 
For a year in which the group’s production of 
coal increased by only 0.2 per cent., of coke by 9.5 
per cent., of pig iron by 4.5 per cent., and of steel 
ingots by only 3.7 per cent., this striking increase of 
profits is highly satisfactory. It clearly illustrates the 
relative invulnerability to rising costs of a highly effi- 
cient and rationalised steel concern, controlling its own 
supplies of raw materials. The following table sets out 
the rising trend of profits during the past three years: — 


YEars TO JuNE 30 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ 
DURUE BOOIE cocckecntiisneitcs cece: 1,243,981 1,545,278 0,078 s22 
TUE ccamstuanthisnunibenbebenrccigisscre 6,999 5,963 5,218 
BUM. sees svencoussngesectevectb 244,198 356,122 560,850 
Depreciation and obsolescence ... 275,000 400,000 500,000 
Deb. interest and red. ...........4.++ 135,079 143,566 142,904 
Pension fund, €t0..........00.s000e0+s 8, 110,000 130,000 
inary stock— 

PIED eccscihancbinicacvussdgicsics 534,205 529,627 736,350 

OI is ciit rst ocsceites vacances 358,937 380,441 565,148 

MONONG 1%) -sisinsiecsserncseadiahar 10-4 =610-4— 11:1" 

UE RUUD sioisindlndiinnzeraanatasss: 7 74 8}° 
General reserve.........ccsesceseeees 100,000 100,000 167,629 
Carried forward............scsseseeeees 521,305 570,491 574,064 

* On a capital increased from {6,616,365 to £8,821,820. 

+ After abedtinenae of aden : > 


The balance sheet is impressive. Nearly one-third of the 
assets is represented by interests in subsidiaries, but 
those items which are explicitly stated show considerable 
strength. There are holdings of {3,900,237 in cash, 
money at short notice, and gilt-edged securities, and the 
creditors’ account is covered by the debtors’. Funds 
available for the financing of any new development which 
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the group may require thus seem ample. During the last 
year the capital assets have increased by £308,265, and 
this increase excludes the developments in Lincolnshire, 
which are recorded in the Appleby-Frodingham sub- 
sidiary’s accounts. On the whole, the group has built 
up a very powerful position after an ill-omened start. 
The ordinary stock is certainly among the most stable of 
steel company securities, and the yield of 5.8 per cent. 
at the present price of 29s. 6d. reasonably discounts any 
prospective decline in profits. 


* * * 


The most striking feature of the present report, how- 
ever, is an addendum, in which the board explains in 
unique detail the business of the company. A coloured 
map shows the geographical position of the three main 
units in the group—Lincolnshire, Sheffield and Work- 
ington—and the markets they supply. For each branch 
there is a diagram showing in simplified form the lay- 
out of the plant, the sources of raw materials, and the 
technical links between the various parts of the process. 
A description of each branch is provided, together with 
a list of products and their uses. This addendum is a 
wholly new and praiseworthy achievement. The diagrams 
alone, produced with an admirable use of colour, are an 
education in steel economics, and companies in other 
industries might well emulate this excellent example. 
The addendum, in fact, provides invaluable informa- 
tion for a proper assessment of the problems of industry 
and of investment. It explains the programme of de- 
velopment which the group has now nearly completed, 
and underlines its far-reaching character. Workington 
has been completely modernised; important additions 
have been made to the works of Samuel Fox and 
Company; the Appleby-Frodingham plant at Scunthorpe 
has been renovated and is being extended by the addi- 
tion of two large blast-furnaces, a coke-oven battery, 
and new open-hearth steel furnaces—the last of the 
major developments, Both financially and technically, 
United Steel Companies have made good use of the steel 
industry’s recovery, and stockholders will read this sup- 
plement with interest and satisfaction. 


* * * 


Record Austin Motor Profits.—The Austin Motor 
Company has produced results of surpassing excellence, 
but the market is not impressed. On the day before 
record trading profits of {1,665,125 were announced, 
the ordinary shares fell 1s. 3d. to 4os., and merely 
gained 74d. on the results, as if an increase of £170,000 
in trading profits had been generally expected. The fact 
remains, however, that only a few thousand pounds of 
the increase have filtered through to the equity 
shares. Taxation and N.D.C. require £85,000 more and 
maintenance of plant is again substantially increased. 
After these provisions, the equity earnings are slightly 
higher at 79.2 per cent. The increases in the capital 
and revenue reserve allocations, raising the funds to 
£500,000 and {£600,000 respectively, are made largel 
at the expense of the generous credit balance forward, 
as the following table shows :— 


Yzars To Jury 31st 


1935 1936 1937 
£ 

POR | csisiiibissbiidincccdutakaentaed 1,469,144 1,408 cost 1,666,125 
Imcome tax .........sciscessssseees 150,000 165,000  250,000* 

‘ EO iiice odiiesucbibineds 2,000 2,000 2,000 

Maintenance of plant, etc. ... 483,553 530,828 606,542 

Depreciation ...........scsese0e0 145,043 173,795 179,506 

Debenture service .............+. 64,625 71,500 71,500 

Pref. and pref. ord. dividends 189,812 187,828 185,734 

Ordinary shares :-— 
GTNOE o60scscorverescrccsevessess 434,111 365,745 369,843 
hele (% snsehaeeh<athcieses’ 241,202 237,312 i 
dubpochibeyenvenniees 90-0 77-1 ? 

DOME CB iiisstivayiss <covarcannerie 50 50 50 

Capital reserve .............00006 (a) 50,320 82,046 

Tal reserve ...............00. 185,000 75,000 125,000 

Carried forward ................+ 370,842 373,955 303,330 
* Incl provision for N.D.C. (a) £22,459 share premiums 


transferred . t Includes unstated profits on investments. 
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These results have been achieved through an increase 
of 24.9 per cent. in home turnover (based on numbers 
of cars) and of 38.7 per cent. of export turnover. The 
current financial year has opened with spectacular in- 
creases of 35.4 per cent. and 105.1 per cent. respectively 
for the two classes during the first six weeks. 


* * * 


Investors, however, continue to suspend judgment 
on an appreciable increase in profits this year, and they 
may well be right. Costs have rapidly increased, and 
not until July were car prices adjusted, on what seems 
a moderate basis. Even if turnover continues to rise— 
if, in short, this is to be an ‘‘ Austin year ’’—there is 
no guarantee that earnings will follow the same course. 
The company is in excellent financial shape, with {1} 
millions in net current assets, which mask a substantial 
rise in stocks and creditors. Perhaps part of the in- 
crease in stocks and in plant and equipment (up from 
£1,572,511 to £1,913,272, after deducting {1,960,759 
for depreciation reserve now disclosed) may be related 
to the Longbridge aircraft works, which the company 
has erected as part of the ‘‘ shadow scheme.’’ As much 
as £571,309 was in fact spent last year for capital pur- 
poses. The accounts are good, and the directors’ report, 
apart from its references to competition and costs, reads 
confidently. But the 5s. ordinary shares, now at 
36s. 10}d. ex dividend, yield £6 15s. 9d. per cent. The 
cost argument has evidently impressed the investor. Will 
he next have to consider the future demand for cars 
more closely? 


* * * 


Gaumont - British Position.—Those in ultimate 
control of the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation will 
look back to the year ended March last with more relief 
than pleasure. From the accounts presented this week, 
indeed, it seems likely that the opposition, which 
obtained a consolidated balance sheet last year by refus- 
ing to pass the accounts, may decide to go into action 
again. The report is as bare of information about the 
group as a whole as were its predecessors. Over three- 
quarters of the total assets consists of loans to, or shares 
and debentures in, subsidiaries. The profits, including 
income from investments, have fallen from {£715,514 to 
£561,702. This sum, after providing for taxation, 
amortisation and depreciation of properties (down from 
£23,883 to £13,951) and debenture service, covers the 
preference dividend with as little as {16,463 to spare. 
But the treatment of the past year’s production losses 
is the important feature of the report. The sum of 
£200,000 was specially reserved for production losses in 
the last accounts, and £435,278 has been taken from 
reserve. The losses amount to £766,809, so that the 
balance available to be carried forward is reduced from 
£163,484 to £31,953. This latter sum, and the {£85,000 
remaining in reserve, are the only revenue reserves 
remaining in a balance sheet totalling £13,496,544. What, 
it may be argued, is of the nature of a trading rather 
than a capital loss has only been met with generous 
help from past profits. This procedure is legitimate, and 
the preference dividend payment was upheld in the 
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Courts in April against those who argued to the oenteey 
But it clearly involved the Corporation in deeper es 
predicament, and was decided only by a. majority 0 
the directors, whose interests are determined by the 
retention of the present form of control through a 


minority equity holding. 
* * * 


Shareholders, conceding these bygones, will study the 
present earnings position with concern. A depreciation 
reserve of £331,776 is shown in the balance sheet, while 
amortisation and sinking fund provisions from revenue 
last year totalled £84,882. The fixed assets of the whole 
group were valued last October at £16,273,149. Their 
book value is unknown, and the subsidiaries have pre- 
sumably made depreciation provisions. But taking the 
parent company’s fixed physical assets alone— 
{2,077,762 compared with {2,061,167 at the end of 
March, 1936—a depreciation rate of 4 per cent. seems 
no more than adequate. The conclusion is that the pre- 
ference dividend is covered with so insignificant a margin 
that the adequacy of the group’s depreciation provisions 
assume crucial importance. A consolidated statement 
of assets and profits is thus essential. The Corporation, 
indeed, has reached the stage where questions affecting 
capitalisation and control have become urgent. 


* * * 


Joseph Lucas Profits.—The full report of this 
motor accessories concern has satisfied market expecta- 
tions, for the unchanged dividend gave no inkling of a 
g per cent. increase in profits. Since these are struck 
after depreciation, contingencies and taxation (and 
N.D.C. in the latest year), the full fluctuations in earning 
power are unrevealed, but the inference from the steady 
profits record is favourable. The business is exposed to 
keen competition, but Joseph Lucas have been as suc- 
cessful as any in obtaining their share of the increased 
demand—which is somewhat greater than the mere car 
registrations suggest. Recent profits are set out in the 
following table : — 


YEARS ENDED AUGUST 7TH 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ £ 
SEMEL : sthtlicnasdebidnindinrbepscees’ 266,168 320,642 351,298 
Fees and staff fund ............ 12,500 17,500 17,500 
Preference dividends ............ 10,734 10,647 10,474 
Ordinary shares :-— 
Earned ..........c0sseseereseenees 242,934 292,495 323,324 
SEED astle cnntinnasdereruvvonupsat’ 189,933 224244 220567 
Earned Yo cececesseeceeeeeseees 16-0 19-6 22-0 
DUE intinrcaspemppenecdaetibs 123 15 15 
MME” “sc dich sdntbinsodicncparaans 56,007 75,000 100,000 
Carry forward ................000 74,377 66,628+ 69,385 


{+ After adjustment. 


The latest rise in profits swells the reserve fund, which 
now amounts to £675,000. Expansion of the business 
through self-finance is reflected in the balance sheet. 
Premises, which are shown after deduction of amounts 
written off, are {20,000 higher at £621,981. Investments 
in industrial companies have' risen from {17,000 to 
£67,000, while interests in subsidiaries are as much 
as {247,000 higher at {724,815. This substantial increase 
presumably includes the acquisition of the remaining 
C.A.V.-Bosch, Ltd., shares. The company’s strength 
goes far to merit a yield of £4 17s. per cent. on the £1 
ordinary shares at 61s. 10}d., but the effects of rising 


costs and of future motor demand must also be carefully 
considered. 


* + * 


Murex Progress.—The market did not react 
generously to the Murex dividend. The speculative 
operator is frequently disappointed when a company, 
having distributed a substantial capital bonus, fails to 
maintain the same percentage rate on the new Capital as 


on the old. So it was with the Murex dividend. But the 
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long-term holder will find good cause for satisfaction in 
the accounts. Trading profits after depreciation haye 
jumped by 40 per cent.—from £216,335 to £303,501 
and total income (including dividends from Murex Weld. 
ing) is up from £278,741 to £381,550. The ordinary 
capital is now £1,000,000, compared with £553,500 rank- 
ing last year; but this scale of profits comes within an 
ace of maintaining the previous year’s rate of earnings, 
Seen in the light of the report, accordingly, the 20 per 
cent. distribution provides yet another instance of jp. 
creased directorial caution. The rapid rise in profits over 
the past three years is analysed below : — 


YEARS ENDED JUNE 30TH 


1935 1936 1937 
£ ‘ee £ 
Trading profit ........sesseeeeees 190,391 216,335 303,501 
Total IRCCS ncccccccssvcccossves 229,323 278,741 381,550 
Depreciation, €tC. .......+.+20+ 22,421 40,759 12,174 
Investment reserve ......-.++++ 14,000 15,760 BY 
Tax and N.D.C. .........seseeeees 38,000 50,000 78,000 
Expenses and fees............+++ 11,712 7,579 7,859 
Preference dividend ............ 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Ordinary shares :— 
amend S ickkctdexetens Gide 139,760 161,143 280,017 
NEG caucindscnvnsdadsishvsvvaitine 83,698 105,511 149,997 
Barend (AT). :ncciessecadeceocse 33-4 38-2 37°3 
EE oD ccsrntenaianreieeie 20+ 25t 20 
General reserve .......seeeeeeeees 40,000 100,000 50,000 
Cassy Snort scisccrssccscaioecss 77,730t 33,362 110,113* 


* After writing off £3,269 issue expenses. 

+ And capital bonus : in 1935 of 100% on £270,000 and 24% 
on £540,000; and in 1936 of 663% on £600,000. 

{ After crediting £14,000 refund. 


Murex has enjoyed a double equity in recent years—first 
in industrial recovery generally, and secondly in the 
development of new metal technique, including welding, 
and special alloys. Nor do the directors yet see a halt 
to the company’s construction programme, despite the 
substantial expansion in fixed assets last year. The con- 
solidated balance sheet, in fact, shows that land and plant 
together now total £648,000, compared with £365,000 at 
the end of June, 1936. Stock has jumped from £263,000 
to £408,000. Yet the liquid position remains impressive, 
thanks to the cash issue last year. The £1 shares have 
been affected by the general malaise this week, and stand 
at 4§, ex dividend, to yield 4.6 per cent. on dividend and 
8.4 per cent. on earnings. They may move with the rest 
of the market in present conditions, but long-term factors 
are in their favour. 


* * * 


Philips Lamps Recovery.—The announcement of 
an 18} per cent. dividend, against 6 per cent., had pre- 
pared investors for a substantial rise in profits. After the 
disappointing 1935-36 profit of Fls. 4,064,000, the latest 
profits of Fls. 19,674,000 are indeed impressive—they 
are, in fact, the highest since 1929. The accounts are 
made up to April 30th, so that the benefits of the de- 
valuation of the guilder were enjoyed for only seven 
months of the year. The financial position of the under- 
taking is strengthened in consequence. A sum 
of Fls. 3,000,000 is taken to a special reserve for future 
extensions and various reserves receive some Fis. 
4,500,000. The revaluation of foreign assets provides a 
surplus of Fis. 10,107,000, which has been placed to 

Revaluation reserve ’’ for use against future exchange 
and transfer losses, without drawing upon the General 


Contingency Reserve. The report, as usual, is very 
comprehensive. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 92, com- 
prises nearly forty further companies, including Perak 
River Hydro-Electric Power Company, The Financial 
News and London Express Newspaper profits, and the 
first accounts of Horlicks, Ltd., as a public company- 
The results are discussed on page 91 under the heading 
‘* Shorter Company Comments.”’ 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: OCTOBER 19 ACCOUNT: OCTOBER 21 


ruis week, like its immediate predecessors, has been a very 
depressing one for the markets. Many factors have contributed 
o their gloom. Chief among them has been the continued 
haos on the American markets, every day of sharp recovery 
being followed by two days of equally excited slump, with 
evidence of forced selling. The recent fall in prices has accen- 
tuated doubts about the economic outlook. The market has 
been cautious about the continuance of prosperity for some 
months, but now it appears to be becoming perceptibly pessi- 
mistic about industrial developments. And as prices fall, 
rumours of difficulties become widespread. 

The chief consequence has been the continuous and substan- 
ial rise in gilt-edged, with undated stocks highest in favour. 

he partial success of the Hull issue was followed by eager 
application for the Hertfordshire loan. In the Colonial 

ection Australian issues have been in demand, with rises 
throughout the week. Foreign bonds have, however, suf- 
fered from the general political uncertainty. German stocks 
have fallen without interruption. Greek and Hungarian issues 
also fell; and President Roosevelt’s speech hit Japanese issues 
severely. Chinese loans have moved erratically, on the whole 
downwards. Among the South Americans Brazilians have 
slumped badly. 

Home Rails were comparatively strong over the week-end, 
the market hoping for good things from the first traffics to show 
the effects of higher fares. These, however, proved very dis- 
appointing and almost all the ordinaries and many prior 
charges collapsed. London Transport ‘‘C”’ stock was sold in 
anticipation of the dividend. Among foreign rails, United 
States have tumbled down in sympathy with Wall Street, 
and the Argentine group has been very feeble. 

But it has been the industrial markets that have borne the 
brunt of the week’s troubles. There was at one time on 
Wednesday a good deal of distress selling for cash, concen- 
trated chiefly on trans-Atlantics, which naturally crashed, but 
also distributed over the more speculative issues elsewhere. 
Following this lead the vast majority of quotations have 
moved downwards, save when a particularly good dividend, 
such as Tube Investments, has come to the rescue. Iron 
and steel, aircraft, motors (especially Standard), shipping, 
rayon and textiles have been the most depressed groups. 
Bank shares have moved in sympathy with gilt-edged. 

Oil shares shared the general weakness. Some early 
Paris selling depressed the leaders, and Royal Dutch was 
unmoved by share bonus rumours. Wall Street’s further 
break was followed by fairly heavy selling, in which Anglo- 
Iranian, Burmah and Shell were particularly marked down. 
Wednesday’s late recovery was hardly more than calm after 
storm, but some gain in confidence was apparent on Thursday. 
In the rubber share market, the week was one of the worst 
experienced for some time. After a firm opening, the absence 
of recovery in the commodity price caused disquiet, and prices 
sagged under slight selling for want of support. As the price 
of rubber broke sharply later, falling below 8d., selling pressure 
increased noticeably, the volume of sales being the heaviest for 
some months. The market steadied itself somewhat in mid- 
week. Although tea shares were dull, prices were firmer than 
in other sections. 

In Kaffirs the undertone was not inherently weak, but the 
nervousness of markets generally restricted business and 
depressed prices. With the approach of a settlement that 
threatened to be difficult, dealers preferred to keep even books, 
Other factors were the closing of the Johannesburg stock 
exchange on Monday and slight selling pressure from Paris. 
Public support was absent except for a few of the established 
mines. Rhodesian copper issues were helped by the reimposi- 
tion of restriction and by the recent dividend announcements, 
but could not resist the general depression. Base metals were 
consistently weak. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


Sept. 30 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 4 | Oct. 5 | Oct. 6 | Oct. 7 







Pproximate 
gains recorded in S.E. List | 6,495 | 6,915 | 8,365 | 7,000} 8525] 7,010 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 10,766 | 11,091 | 13,868 | 12,595 | 13,034 | 13,100 
Security Movements 
Index of 30 Ontinary Shares 
indeed 18S— 1 Devan 106-4 | 106-2] 105-5] 104-3] 102-3] 103.0 
Securities (1928 100)...... ; 127-0 | 127-0} 127-1 1 12761 








Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124- 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10). 
igre eoceny mes ee se ge 

; 124- . ; . - 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares saa ee oh Fixed Interest 126-0 8). 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
On Tuesday last the Actuaries’ index of 177 industrial 
equities stood at 79-3, having fallen from 80-6 a week ago 
and 82-5 a month ago. The corresponding yields are 4-6}, 


4°52 and 4-41 per cent. respectively. A-selection of the 
separate indices follows :— 


Prices ° 
| (Dec. 31, 1928 100) Yield (%) 





























_ Group eee a et 
(and No. of Securities) Month | Week | This | Month | Week This 
ago ago week ago ago week 
(Sept. 7, |(Sept.28,| (Oct. 5, | (Sept.7, |(Sept.28, | (Oct. 5, 
| 1937) | 1937) | 1937)'| 1937) | 1937) 1937) 
| 
| 
Insurance companies (24)..... | 120-2 120-3 123-7 3°63 | 3-63 3:54 
Building materials (5) ......... 88-8 85:8 82-2 6-11 | 6:33 6:60 
RP aie cee 125-1 123-3 120°8 3°93 4°06 4-15 
Iron and steel (12).............. 76:3 75:6 72-8 5-05 5-11 5:36 
UIE CU eniestdensacahouinnbene | 51-0 48:3 46:4 4:78 | 5-06 5:28 
NE Riri sins Sonimcrtecins | 91:9 | 92-0 | 87-4 | 7:09 | 7:09 | 7:56 
Electric supplies (10) ......... | 147-8 140:7 | 138-3 | 4:27 | 4:49 4°56 
{ 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


APPARENTLY Wall Street operators are unable to keep their 
feet off the Gadarene slope, and prices have again slumped. A 
slight improvement in Saturday’s short session at the end of last 
week was forgotten on Monday of this week, and on Tuesday 
prices crashed as heavily as in any of the recent slumps. 
The causes given are as various, and individually as incon- 
clusive as ever. The railway wages award was better than 
had been expected, but there was no sign of permission from 
the I.C.C. to increase rates, so railway shares fell. The Iron Age 
estimate of steel mill activity for the week is 66 per cent. of 
capacity against 74 per cent. last week, the fall being attributed 
to the non-appearance of new orders from the motor industry, 
the slackening in constructional orders, and the caution of 
the railways. So iron and steel shares slumped. Industrials 
generally have fallen heavily, and utilities have sagged. 
Operators profess to be troubled by the renewed talk of an 
emergency session of Congress in November, and by the 
President’s strong speech on the foreign situation. The weak- 
ness of Wall Street and the fall in commodity prices have 
weakened London, which in turn has reacted upon Wall Street. 
There is no clear justification yet for the fears of an industrial 
slump, but Wall Street seems determined to generate its 
attendant conditions. On the bond market speculative 
obligations have followed the stock market, but government 
bonds have been relatively firm. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926=100) :— 








Lowest | Highest| Lowest |Highest] of Year| 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Apr. 29)Nov. 10} Oct. 6 a 10} 1937 





347 Industrials ... |112-7 [145-9 | 112-3 |155-7 [143-2 [120-7 j117-4 {112-3 
32 Rails .........++ 42-8 | 60-2(b)| 37-9 | 64-5(f)| 54-6 | 41-5 | 40-2 | 37°9 
40 Utilities ......... Q1-2 j111-Ofe)} 83-5 jL16-4(@)j111-7 | 87-1 86°5 | 83-5 





Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7. |125-4 | 95-4 |132-4 [123-5 |102-2 | 99-7 | 95 
Average yield® ... | 4-50%| 2-65%| 5-56%| 3-20%| 3-53%| 5-14%| 5-29%|5-56% 
High (c)|Low (@)| High | Low (s) 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. ot? Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd, 
(e) December 2nd. (f) March 17th, (s) Fe 10th. (¢) January 13th, 


DaliLy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 =100) 


Highest® | Lowestt 29 | Sept. 50 Oct. 1 | Oct, 2 | Oct. 4 | Oct. 5 | oct. 6 








134-6 | 132-9 | 125-4 |} 128°5 





180-3 | 125-4 104-9 | 134-6 | 134-2 





® March 6th. + October 5th. 
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ToTaL Deatincs in New YorK 


set. 0| Oct. 1 | Oct, 2° Oct.. 4 | Oct. 5 | Oct. 6 
i  seceieeingeenee n ITED 





| | 
Stock Ex: 
1,780 
Shares (No. . "1,050 670 290 630 1,680 ’ 
Bonds (Thous. . 7,520 6,530 3,270 6,530 9,050 8,440 
Shares (Thous.) ... 199 154 | 65 129 373 346 








* Two-hour session. 


s .6, Oct. 7, Sept. 29, Oct. 6, Oct. 7» 
sat oer 1937 1937 | 1937 1937 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) (Close) (Close) (Latest) 


a ticiacoendeas 544543 


Atchison e 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 17 16 16} 87 89} 
RS. Sicabsoseoseuien 12 13 14 293 30, 
Can. Pacific ......... 9 of 4747 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 41 42 10; 10 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf 37 38 8 
Illinois Central ...... 15 15 14 14 
N.Y. Central ......... 27 254 7 7 
Nor. Pac. ............ 18} 18 al 1St 
Pennsylvania 27 27 - 
Southern Pac. ...... tof 3x 374 40} 
Southern Rly. ...... 1 17 18 ea 
Union Pac. ......... 07 1034s 62 64} 
Greyhound Cp. New 123 12 12 188 191 
92 95 
10; 39010 
2. Utilities and 138 141 
. . 84 87 
Am. Waterworks .. y 13 13% 24 25 
C’wealth & S’thern ij lg 50 ‘st 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) 43} 43 
now Cons. Edison 31 293 29 113 114 
Col. Gas & Electric u 97 
Elec. Bond & Share 1 11 11 254 25; 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. .. 7 7 73 
North American ... 21 20 20 52 52 
_ ae x28 2 = 100 99 
Pub. Service N.J 37 37 37 94 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 5 5 14 14 
United Corp. ......... 4 60 61 
United Gas Imp. 11 11} 113 1 129 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 1 159 160 30 30 
Int. Tel. and Tel. 7 7 7% 46 46 
Western Union ...... 33 32 34 17 A 
SND senclisinsnéonniian’ 9 98 
Radio B. Pref. New 67 65, 67 = 29 
168 1 
. Extractive and 12 12 
Am Rolling Mills... 31} 29) 29 wh Tit 
Beth. Steel xd ...... 7 eat 28 a8 
Beth. Steel Pref.xd 1 104 105 
Steel ...... 25 22 23 
cebedissied 7 744 4 468 
US. Steel Pref. ...... 124 117 il 81 84 
coccee 1 12 ll 74 75 
American Metal xd 38 
American Smelting xd79 64 se 
peencencages 37 373, 37. 41 
35 35 21 21 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 5 55 57 33, «39-33 
Int. Nickel ............ 51 18 1 
concencsccee it 44 44 22: 22 
Mines ......... 12 12 13 17 17 
Texas Gulf Sulpb. 33 32 32 1 1 
US. Smelt............« 79 71 7. 76 76 
Vanadium re 21 22 924 93} 
Atlantic ene 22, 23 19 19 
Petroleum... 47 49 474 47% 
Shell Union ......... 21 19} 19} 27 
Shell Union Pref. 103 99 we, 34 354 
Socony Vacuum 18} 17§ 17} 
Oil Calif. 37 35 35 49% 508 
Stand. Oil N.J. 57 | 12 12 
Texas e eereeeee 51 4 51 51} 








CAPITAL ISSUES 


Tue Hull loan at the end of last week was not an impressive 
curtain raiser to the new issue market’s reopening, and the 
underwriters were, in fact, left with 26 per cent. of the issue. 
The continued strength of gilt-edged, however, has assisted 
the corporation issue market particularly, and the Hertfordshire 
County Council issue on Thursday was eagerly subscribed, with 
the stags in full chase. The county is a good name, and its 
issue, on identical terms with Hull (including a full six months’ 
interest next May), makes no allowance for the perceptible 
difference in credit status of the two borrowers. The city of 
Salford has placed the maximum amount of £250,000 of 3} per 
cent. stock, with a single date (1957) at 101, less 1 per cent. 
commission. No industrial issues have been made this week, 
but Thomas Bolton and Sons have published particulars of an 


issue of 5 per cent. preference shares, to be subscribed by 
Telephone and General Trust. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 












October 9, 1937 


Total offered for Su 
Inching fate 
Conversions Conver, 


Whole Year (New Basis) — é 





Total Capital Raised | aie Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


1937 (New Basis) ... 462,344,804 413, 1 

1937 {Ord Bas) "963,187,196 217,023,512 | 1996 ... 642,017,245 
1936 (New Basis)... 356,201,829 257,902,851 | 1935... 698.313'125 357's¢ 
1936 {Old Basis)... 287,088,553 140,548,486 | Whole Year (Oid Basis|— rr 


uary 1 to date (Old Basis)— -+ 402,470,003 

January 1 to date (Old 158,860,191 130,190,888 | 1985“. 548,351 393 ee 
BODE cccccsoccesscases $23,931,371 137,015,070 1934 ... 410,980,300 168 10¢5 
BOED sccocsennesescoses 400,052,417 317,951,794 1933 ... 467,921,500 44°78) 


1928... 689,000,056 969/054 
Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


British Empire 
United (excl Foreign 
Kingdom United ) Countries Total 
January 1 to date— osh, 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 354,023,577 56,816,705 2,258,359 413,040. 
1937 (Old Basis) ...... 199,162,334 16 368,678 1,492,500 217,023 51) 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 





anu: 1 to date— Debentures Preference Total 
1937 (New Basis)......... 206,307,232 26,387,820 180,403,579 413,098.64 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 149,401,824 16,503,365 51,118,323 217,023,519 
1936 (New Basis)......... 91,250,203 30,677,070 135,975,578 902,851 
1936 (Old Basis) ......... 73,756,359 15,586,446 51,205,661 140,548,466 
Whole Year (Old Basis)— 
SED cocaccbseloebarstasesans 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600  — 369,158,19 
2 y 12,733,700 9,982, 780,500 
102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169, 108,709 
167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626, 570,998 
Whole Year (New Basis) — 
__ Rees 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525.40 
GE whiksshatcsnnvhtvenetunes 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Hertfordshire County.—lIssue of £1,000,000 3} per cent 
redeemable stock at 101. A trustee stock. Redeemable at pw 
May, 1963, or from 1958 on notice. Ranks with existing stocks 
Estimated population, 1936, 460,150; rateable value, _ 199, 
£3,819,324; present county rate, 7s,; estimated net loan debt now 
£4,348,000. Proceeds : £355,523 for debt redemption ; balance for 
county purposes. Lists closed at 9.5 a.m. October 7th. Heavily 
oversubscribed. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Salford Corporation.—lIssue of £250,000 34 per cent. stock 
purchased by Messrs. Pember and Boyle at 101, less 1 per cent. 
commission. To be redeemed at par September, 1957. Ranks with 
existing stocks. Proceeds to repay short term mortgage loans and 
for municipal purposes. Population last census 223,438. Total 
assets, {12,083,473; surplus assets, £6,284,695. Rateable value, 
£1,130,906; present rates, 17s. 2d. Net loan debt, £4,856,318 (of 
which {1,612,862 non-productive). 


Bolton (Thomas) and Sons, Ltd.—Particulars of issue of 
300,000 5 per cent. cumulative {1 preference shares. Telephone 
and General Trust take issue at 20s. 44d. in cash. British Insulated 
Cables and Callender’s Cable and Construction Company are 
purchasing, from the Trust, 50,000 shares at 20s. 6d. Other capital 
in issue: £400,000 4} per cent. Ist mortgage debenture stock and 
500,000 £1 ordinary shares. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Anglo-Scottish Investment.—The directors have placed 
privately £20,310 3} per cent. debenture stock, 1949-52. This 
brings the amount of this stock in issue up to £324,650. 


BONUS SHARES 


Easterns, Ltd.—Tax free bonus from capital reserve of ordinary 
shares at the rate of one share for 20 held to holders registered as at 
October 7th. 


Hants and Dorset Motor Services .—It is proposed to distribute 
a 12}percent. capital bonus. The sum of £50,000 of the depreciation 
reserve is to be transferred to general reserve and applied in paying 
up 50,000 {1 ordinary shares to be distributed in the proportion o! 
one for eight held on October 15th, and ranking as fon April |, 


Monte Video Waterworks Company.—The capitalisation of 
£325,000 of the undivided profits and a share bonus distribution 
equivalent to 25 per cent. is proposed. Holders are to receive one 
new {1 share for £4 of ordinary stock held, to rank with existing 
stock, but not to participate in dividend for 1937. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Brynmor Steamship.—Issue of 373,750 2s. ordinary shares 
at 4s. to shareholders on September 30th (one new for two held). 


Maryborough Mining and Finance.—Issue of 100,000 1s. 
shares at par. 


Pressed Steel.—Issue of 552,548 5s. ordinary shares at {1 (one 
new share for five held on October 4th). 


_ Singer Motors.—Issue of 473,092 5s. ordinary shares at 5s. 64. 
in the proportion of one for every three preference and one for every 
six ordinary held on October Ist. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


United River Plate Telephone.—The £300,000 4} per cest. 
debenture stock is to be redeemed on April 8, 1938, a 105. The 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation offers to supply 
out of its own holding Be _ cent. cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Uni iver Plate Telephone Company to a0y 


debenture holder who prefers that exchange. For each {5 of debet 
(Continued on page 86) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 











a OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

3 466 

. Statement of Condition, September 30, 1937 

a RESOURCES 
CasH AND DUE FRom Banks ; : ; ‘ $708,884,363.05 

. U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED . - 975,010,738.15 
STATE AND MunicipAL SECURITIES . ; : ° : 67,855,011.20 

at Orner Bonps AND SECURITIES . : ‘ ; ; i : ; -  160,477,722.42 

pe Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. ‘ ; j ; -  817,312,674.28 

937 BANKING Houses ' ; ‘ . : ; : ‘ ‘ ; . 36,792,210.62 

te OTHER REAL EsTATE. ‘ ‘ ‘ > 6 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,937 ,056.74 

vily MorTGAGEs ; : / ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 5 11,925,335.16 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE [LIABILITY . 5 i . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 28, 140,994.23 

“ OTHER ASSETS . ‘ ‘ . . . ° . . ° ‘ j 9,816,092.33 

: _$2,422,152,198.18 

. LIABILITIES 

1, CapiTaAL Funps: 

ot CapiTaAL STOCK . ° ° ° ‘ . ‘ $100,270,000.00 

of SURPLUs. : ve te ° : ‘ : 100,270,000.00 

; UNpIvIDED Profits . ° ° ° . ‘ 25,888,460.71 

re ——_—_————-_ $226,428, 460.71 

: RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . ‘ ° ° 4 ‘ ‘ ; 2 16,384,420.89 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. é . : ‘ ; ; ; 1,559,322.72 
Deposits. . ; : i ‘ ; é . ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 2,128,874,872.12 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING ; ‘ : . . ; ° 29,815,317.25 
LiaBitiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND FOREIGN BILts. ‘ ‘ 15,257,776.04 
OTHER LIABILITIES . : ‘ : . . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,832,028.45 


. ~ $2,422,152,198.18 





United States Government and other securities carried at $160,212,028.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required cr permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 3 
WinTHROP W. ALDRICH H. Donatp CAMPBELL 


Chairman Board of Directors President 
Vincent Astor Epwarp J. CorntsH Tuomas N. McCarter 
Gorpon AUCHINCLOsS BertraM CUTLER Ocpen L. Mitts 
Earc D. Basst FRANKLIN D’OLIER ARTHUR W. Pace 
Howarp BayYNe Freperick H. Ecker Tuomas I. PARKINSON 
Joun A. Brown Henry O. HAVEMEYER AnDREW W. ROBERTSON 
Francis H. BROWNELL Artuur G. HorrmMan Rosert C. STANLEY 
Newcoms CARLTON L. F. Loree Barton P. TurRNBULL 
Matcoim G. CHACE CorNELIUS VANDERBILT 





Main London Branch: 


6, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 


Bush House Branch: West End Branch: 
ALDWYCH, W.C.2. 51, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.I. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 
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1 894 5S{c) 14(@ Do. 4% 2nd Pref. $ | 72 72 | 318 2} 79/3 | 1406), ‘ty | Simonds ns weeeee 55/6 | 55/6 eee 419 0 11 
"st | a a Tel Do. ee pet Stk. I 32 | = 1s 60 1 sion eee t5(a) "Wi §:Afnean Di Ora fi | 41/-| 40/6 “ani 336 : fs 
‘ot BL Prvgg tat age | 758} 75 15 3/1 I~ |, 10(c) “> Walker Ord. 3) 24/6 | — 412 
| © LMS Stk. 1923 7 4 53) ) | Taylor 1 || 25/ —6d 
1 Fe NA) 180), LACS. Or |) 84 | 84 218 2) 72/9 x | (a) | Carpe || 2° 81/6 a 
} 4c) | Alc) SAOONE. weiki sail | 94 40/- | 2(a) || Walker Def. £1 | 9 0 
ee ey ae | sent Se sii! St | “ a2 8a 2/6 | ae | a} | 1348) eer Cont eng Se | 26/- | 25/74] —44d) 8 19 68 
274 | 21 || NiNe) i || oe S% Brel: Ord. Stk. 113} | 11 vs | * A ron, Ironfounders {1 13 | 3/- “iye| 4910 2 
Am) a 2, ee lle! Si |“ | Amat Annet | 23 i) niP| f 38 ; 
i if Dom. ta . nai N aati || Babcock Wilcox £T...... ; 1l/- | 10/- 7 0 
sn | / 0 | 10 sia | 104) || Bardeen Viloor £1... 1 x 
29 | 16 | Na | = BIAS Pactic Ord Su | | 2¢) —2 Nil € a0) | — a fi |lagige| Asie] 7 418 ot z: 
m4) 8) Nu XN BA Worm Ort sie | hy | i = Be aie) de Ah] Baw lty Gat i| ats dr ate] 42 ot : 
| 209 |) Na | B.A. Western Ord. ~ 1 2 | a Nil | | 8) | 4a ohn) r -| 38/9 | — 2 | 
N Ord. Stk. | Bast i | soe 45/9 | 8(b) | 10(6)|| Brown (J 1 40/ ~10 1 10 i 
Sig 173 | mn | Nil | C. Argentine teV.... |} § | a Nil || 52) 30/— | t5ia) | + tterley Co. Ord. £1... 12/9 | 11/10} 104d) 5 1 10 
174 | Nil | il C. Uruguay Moni $25) | | 9 t | 2.5 6) 44/- 7/6 | +2(a) | t6(b) Comme Land oe veseee 27/3 |— 44 
4 | Nil | C - Pacifre Com ( 2% est 88 | - 17 9 H 45/3 | 3 i a 5(c eRe — | 11/10})—1/14 411 6 
“i Nil | Can. 927 Guar. | se]. | $17 | 17/74 11'9 H St 7(c) || Colvilles Ord. 6/8) ||. 13/- | 11/ 0 
18 9 | | 1 | Can. Nat. 1 oe — Nil | 25/- || Nilie t Iron ' 2 8 
a1 | 4 | 20} 2k Sek] zat | jot fs med sit ie a RI ior ies oe 315 6, 
| 98! Ni | NO i Do. 6% Cum. Pref. oe | Se] + Ni 91/- | 76/6 | ) c) ogg acs 
1 . Nil i} . . Stk. ... = ose _ 6 a “ ‘ 
ie | on | Nil H te Rive ios soeeee | 50/- | e2hx al 518 4 ons = ie (le) | "Be. Guest Keen etc. Ord. £1 
ozs ry +3(b) honk | San arf Ord. £5... Nil 37 
ae | | 
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| Year 1837 | } | 
|| Lasttwo || i ee 
r Yield, || Jan.1to | || Price, | Price,| pise | y: 
Oct. 6, || “Oct@, | Dene ‘| Name of Security | Sept. “| or | Oct. 6, 
1937 } inclusive h | | 1937 | 1987 | Fall 1937 
|| High-| Low- | “(a) (6) (e) 1 | 
£8. da. = oe , ey AE Sgn 4 
“Ord. fx | 12/6 $17 o| 64/6 |) #20Xc) “THe | Bore Deke Sj... || 50/74) 50/- |—7jd | 217 6 
Nil __ || 36/9 23/8 | Ste) | Borax Deferred {1 ...... | ant 30/- |\-74d | 5 0 O 
- 4 811 || 27/-| 20/- | m4 fs) | Rowe tered beaeke | 23/1f] 23/14) ... | 4 6 3 
517 0 || 38/3 i | 4(a ills{1 || 17/- | 16/6 | —Gd| 10 18 0 
2 8 0|| 64/6 ~ || 7a) 15(0), | poet 7 thes 10/- || 48/9 | 46/3 | -2/6| 417 0 
316 6/|) 55/6 ta/st| 10(c) | 4(a) || British Aluminium {1 || 48/- | | 45/7}x, Ys 4830 
setene 5 19 0 || 39/49) 34,3 | 28(a)| 5(6) | British Match f1......... 35/6 | 35/- | —6d; 4 9 0 
511 0}|) 6g 5 | t20(6), 1) Bek -Amer. Tobacco {1 | Shi 5% | —} 312 6f 
4 9 10+) 138/9 | “o5 7(a) | 8(6) | British Oxygen {1 ...... 19 | 90/- | - 8/9 369 
411 8 || 107" | ooh Site) | ala) “Holding 435% Pt ma sof | 2 | sir 0 
1 ¢ a i . | 1014 | 2 5 1 ( 
t | Steel & Iron Bord 411 6|) gy) | 30(b) | 15(@) | Carreras “ A" a fi | Shi 8h| ... | 34 2 Oe 
be ee Zanes 4 4 3) 23/19) 12/6" 2 (a) 174(6))| Cole (E. K.) Ord. §/—... |) 14/- | 13/- | —1/—| 1110 0 
9 4 1 9; 25/- | 16/14) Nil(c) | 20(c) || Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5/-| 17/6 | 17/-| —6d| 519 0 
4 316 0 || 63/9 | 389 | 10(c) | 10(c) | De Havilland t£1)| 43/9 | 40/- | —3/9| 5 0 0 
6 fm 96/10g 27/49), 4910) | “A4) || Oven eich ed aia, 5 4 4) 38/6 | 32/— || 8(c) | 9c) || Dunlop £1 ...........406 | $4/- | 33/-| —1/-| 5 8 0 
5 710 0 || 50/7} 35/3 | 5(a) | 10(b)|| Bastwoods Ord. £1... | 40/- | 37/6 | —2/6| 8 0 0 
be >John, fi s* | — Nil | 27/6 | 18/3 | 10(c) | 10(c) | Elec. © Musical Tad. 10/-) 20/3 | 18/9xi —6d| 5 6 8 
3¢ || Un, Steel (S.A. | .7/- | ~3d | 311 6 || 93/6 | 29/3 || 15(a)| 30(6) | Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... || 30/3 | 296 | —9d| 712 6 
) || U. States Steel $100 ... | | $70) |—$124) Nil 24/9 | 16.9 Ste) | 10(c) | Fairey Aviation 10/-.-. || 17/6 | 16/9 | —9d) 6 0 0 
“| 80) | || United Steel Cos.Ord. i j :29/49x) —9d 5 16 0 68/3 55/- || 6(b) Finlay (James) & fi | 60/- | 60/— 3 69 
; | Bie) | 10(c) || Vickers (10/--) ............ 28/9 | 26/3 | —2/6} 3 16 2 || 145/74) 110/- 1540) 7410) Gallaher Ltd. Ord | 116/3 | 117/6| +1/3| 412 0 
Set eet eee steal ok 19/9] 1/98) Sas B)) geil) gSit#) 2) | NM | Gaumont-Brit (lof... | 5/6 | 5/6 | Nil 
) 40/109 6(c) | one Weardale Steel etc. Df £1 | 43/9 412 6 || 32/3 | 24/- || a 10(b) || Gen. Refractories (10)-), 26/- | 24/6|—1/6, 610 6 
) | 112/6 | 12$(a), 224()|| Whitehead Iron & Stl. £1 koe 5 5 9 | S0/— | 37/3 | 17§(a) 2246) | Gestetner PIS) {| 47/6x) 37/6x|_ ... 4 5 Oo» 
) 62/6 | 10(c) fo eonsevees 70/- |; 4 5 9 || 166/3 | 1o0/— || 5{a) | 20(d) | Ht Def.(£1 )jj 115/— | 105/— | —10/- (d) 
Textil 4, | 9A/L04} 8O/— 139(b) | 5(a) | me 83/9 | 82/6 | —1/3; 4 9 0 
59 | Nil soe consecescuce | -3 Nil 5/5¢} 3/103) 10(c) | Nil(c) || Home & Col. Stores 4/- || 4/3| 4/3| ... | Nil _ 
——— Nil || 62/6 | 31/8 | 7(c) | 8(c) || Imperial Airways £1... || 32/6 | 31/3 | —1/3| 5 2 5 
Nil | 41/103} 36/- | 54(6)| 3(a) || Imperial Chem. Ord. £1 || 37/6x| 36/9 | —9d| 412 6 
) Nil || 24/1}} 13/6 | Nile Nill(c) | taper toneto | 16/— | 13/9 | —2/3| _ Nil 
) 49 0) Of) 7h t174( )| {74(a) | Imperial Tobacco £1 .. 7%| 7 | -*& | 3 9 OF 
4 4 0 || $75%)| $454 |'$0-75c/$1-30c Inter. Nickel of Can.... || $51 | $48 -—$3|) 4 3 4m 
5.0 0) 22/3 | 12/7%) 8(a) Ste) International Tea 5/-... || 15/6 | 13/9| —1/9| 517 0 
Nil || 76/3 | S2/- 224(c)| a4) | London Brick £1.......+ 52/6 | 52/6} ... | 811 9 
418 6|| 6 “| 1 (b)|| Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ina 6 | .. | 316 0 
412 Of) 90/7}; 59,44, 15(a)| 25(0) | Marks & Spencer 'A° S/- 63/- | 60/- | —3/-| 3 6 9 
} 618 0 | 10/6'| 4/104) _5(c) | 7H(c) | Millars’ Timber(4/-)... || §/6| 5/6) .. | 5 8 6 
vit 4% | 74(a) | 12$(6)) Murex £1 Ord...........++ 43 | 4x} ~ §) 414 0 
49 0 | 46/44) 40/6 | 980 Spe) | Phi Phillips (Godfrey) £1 ... || 43/14} 42/6x, —1}d) 5 12 6 
| 4 5 0 | 56/-"| 39/14) 124(0| 74(0) | Pinchin Johnson 16/-... || 41/3 | 40/6 | —9d | 4 18 6 
4 6 7 || 67/- | 44/4¢) 13$(a)) hy nen Prices ‘Trust Ord. (5/-) || 49/44) 47/6 \-1/10}, 414 0 
1 5 0 || 67/- | 55/6 || 11§(b)| 3%(a) tion Ord. {1 ...... || 56/3x) 56/3 | ... | 5 6 9 
; Nil | 115/74) 100/— | 224{¢) (c)\) Reckitt & Sons Ord £1 jj 102/6 | 102/6, ... | 4 7 2. 
4 9 0 || 18/9 | 13/6 | +8%(6)| t5(a) || Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-...... 14/- | 14/-| ... | 412 61 
4 1 6s) gQ1/9 | 10/6 || 6$(c) y (c) || Smt! _ & Arg. Meat £1 | 17/-| 17/-| ... | 219 0 
} 411 5 || 62/6 | 58/- |12 () | 2 (a) | Spillers Ord. £1 .....+-+ 60/- | 60/-x) +6d| 5 0 0 
) 410 6 | 54/3 | 44/9 | 15(c) | 15(c) || Do. Deferred £1 46/- | 47/- | +1/-| 6 8 0 
| 28/74; 17/9 |, Nil | Nil | Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) | 23/9 | 23/14) —73d) Nil i 
. 4 9 0 || 91/6, 81/6 | 14() | 44(a) | Tate and Lyle f1 ecveoceee Seid; So/ig, .. | 4 6 8 ; 
) 4 9 0} 77/6 | 56/6 | 5(b) | 5(a) | Tilling, Thos. £1 ......... 61/6 | 60/- | —1/6) 3 6 . 
+ 4 5 6 || 77/6 | 63/9 | 10(b) | 5(a) | Tobacco Secrts. Ord. £1 || 66/3 | 65/- | —1/3) 412 ¢ 
+ 4 7 0} 74/3 | 52/6 || 60(c) \w35(c)| Triplex Safety G. (10 > 60/- | 56/3 |-3/9| 6 5 0 
} 4 0 0 || gg | g1/3 || 7h(a) | 164(6)) Tube Investments £1 s3/9 | 83/0; ... | 518 6 
, 4 5 0 || 112/6| 82/6 | 13¢(b) 33(a) | Turner & Newall 87/6 | 83/9 | ~3/9 | ‘3 ° 
, 411 6 || 46/103} 37/6 | 3b(a) | _4(b) |) Unilever £1......-.0+0+++ “| 39/4) 38/9 | ~7hd) 312 0 
) 4 8 0) Go/4$) 52/- || 5(a) | 79{d) | ie fw needy soilesih 58/6 | 58/- a SS 
t 4 6 6) 34/9 24/- | 10(0) | 64(a) || United Molasses 6/8 .. . || 29/48) 27/6 |—1/104| 316 0 
' 4 5 0 | 104 | — 8H) 30(c) 40(c) || Utd.Tob.(South) Ord. (| Of) 9 oh | 23 
North Metropolitan ie fi 4211) | $95 dol ea | | Wigthns Teape Ord. eape Ord. fl || 30/9.| 39/-| 43a | 412 8 
e " - = 
Scottish Power {1 ...... : ; 0 || 9/3 62/- || } 45(b) sia | | Wealworth nw) Or 64/44} 62/6 yy 4 0, 9 
"Ges evccce lean 95(c) ye i 60/—x! 60/74, -7hdl 6 3 0 
Gas t & Coke £1 -. — : % : wig is 1s Sts ci ee (ten (Rs.9 r 1s | Is oe +3 10 - Or 
I tinental “- 7/3 c “| ; 
Newe.-on-Tyne Res | 24/-| —6d| 4 8 6 |) 193/9| 64/9 || 20(c) | 64(a) | Cons. Commi a. 76/3 wa (i S11 0 
tan Stk. ... —1 | 5 7 31) S9/43) 30/- || 279(c) Sh) | Gone Gita oS. ALF | 36/3 = si 0 
ors and Cycle | 1/3 . ol isi ecitt, | 95(b) | | Crown Mines 10/- eg a 24 | | +4 7% 3 
m4 5. (b)\t24, sho) Am ape x) —3/9 . * sr on “ant aate)| it init , a co 48/9 | 47/6 | ~1/3 9 15 6 
o Sbc) | Aust 20/74 —1/44| ‘Nil 19 25(a) | 37; 374(0)) Rhokane Corp. . eodeee 11 9% | —1t ° 9 
32/6 | —1/3| 5 0 0 32} 5 Is | Rio Tinto £5 sabes || 38 Bele outs 
*\ | $0 0| * ot sos st | Ea 105 | 1] — 4 | 817 8 
concen - eax) i104 418 0 || 2257 | al 7/0) 6 6K Union ei | 1636 | 162/ | | ‘<* 
eoceee | ok = 
ta 2 2S See ss | _sy- | 17/6 } 6d |_Nil_ 
. -1/3| 6 2 0 || UNIT TRUSTS Latest prices, supplied _by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
al “iis $18 0 || Name and Group | O668 [Compared Name and Group | iggy" | Sere 
saseeeess Rn 3 6 9 | _NemeandGroup | 1987'_| Sept. 20. = 
{| 7 and Gen. Rubber & Tin...... | 1/64-1/8x 
ee || ~~ ~peenee 45/9-46/9 | — 1/3 Keystone. | 
2 6 9 || 2nd British......... 27/3-28/1h| —10}d | Keystone .......++ a te 
Nil _ || $rd British ......... 23/--23/9 | — 9d 2nd apace ne ont. ane 
2 3 3 || 4th British ...-. vac ag Po a | ea | if 
3 1 0 | Fe tod Tavest.... | 21/6-22/3 | —1/1¢ Do. 2nd Series |17/1}- 18/14 ay 
5 6 8 || Mid. & Sthn. Inv.. | 20/9-21/6x a Do. 3rd Series ae 
417 5 Soot. & N.C. Inv... 19/6-20/- | — 6d ee oe bid = 
Bank - ance Certifica ” 
+35 3 Bank-Insur. Uts. 19/—-20/-xd| “* 15 Moorgate 
47 3) Hundred oe... '20/19-21/13| — 3d 
40 0 nsurance Units... | 21/3-22/3 + 6d Flexible /--17]- a 
4 5 4/|| Bank Units ...... 17/9-18/9 ... || Investors ae Sta ‘enloes 
4 7 0 || Scot. B.LLT. Unts | 16/9-17/9 Do. General ...... ett 3 
4 British Empire | Do. 2nd General %} 
oS “a” | o1/-bid | — 9d | Do. Gold ....-.0 14/9-15/9 |... 
| — nen Ene. 9/104 bid — 3d Prov. Investors... | 15/6-16/6x} — 1 
5 3 3|| Do Cum... 67x bid} | Security Fisst...... et ~s 
510 4|| Do. | tab | — ll avietion& Univer. | 9/~9/6 | — 3a 
a. eee tind nee ees 33-89 |. 
; “A”... | 31/9bid | — 9d Protected 
Na || "Be ac =| Bids | = ree | Ppt | See | Be 
2 e5 ; _ “5 - 19/3-20/3 — 8 Do.  3rd...... 15/—-16/- | — 3d 
6 8 0|| Do. Inv.Group | 14/9-15/9| — 6 : 
-29/9x| — 3d Allied 
Ds. 12 10 0 || ated Corts) 18 19/3x| — 3d__|| British Indus. Ist | 19/—20/-| — 6d 
410 0¢|| Century Do. 2nd Series... | 17/6-18/6 | — 6d 
98/9 317 6t|| Commercial .....- ae ~ A Do. 3rd Series... | 18/6-19/6 Se, 
Prete) tage jad Lemoohiokds 7 1 aie |) a ~ pelo 19/- | — 6a Do. 4th Series... | 19/3-20/3| |. 
17$(d Trinidad Leaseholds 45/- | 6 13 3 || Scottish ....--++++ itt — $3 | Etec Industries... | 17/6-18/6 | —"3a 
hes f Miscellaneous at ee iat on | 15/9-16/9 | — 6d 
26/3 21/103 eeeeee 23/t4 +74d 18 6 || First Prov. “aA” 20/6-21 /6 } } 
35/- 25/- Allied Ni oo 26/- oa 6 5 0 Do. “BRB” 17/—18/- i Selective “a” 17/3-18/3x) ; 
ses 16/6 oar eee —1/3| § 110 | . peerese 16/9-17/9 | "So. “B".. |17/14- 18/14| = i 
, Be Sols.) <2/— || Sle) | 7{e) || Amal. Metal £2 «+++ coh :. ° || ae Securities g/6-9/- | — 3d British Transport | — itd 
7 6 6 tien f uA, Tate bid | — 34 | pent Insce. & Fin. | 17/— -18/- | 
5 8 2 ¢e adhe: ane Trust Un. | 16/6-17/6 
412 6| “Cc” 18/14-19/1 4x Brewery | 
sesece 5 0 0 || First Recovery .. 6/44 bid ae —_ 
dividends (g) Includes a Special Jubilee bonus of 25 oe. aaa a tax. 
te) tiding bonus of 5% free of tax. | (r) Calculated on. basis of 184 baa) Special Jubilee bons. 
share. (mm) Including Yield * ced on a 35% (s) Yield worked on a 16% ( 


Annas bef ($e per cent capital bon Yield at 25 per cent. = £6 5s. 04.; at 16 percert, = {4 0s. 0d 
( Hishest foal and 25 cent. dividend on eld shares, to ~ of which a pereum. cash and 7} per cent. taken in deferred ordinary stock. 
(w year. 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTs 































































ture stock there is offered 1 5} per cent. preference (sterling) share = Cage Ronit Gross Aggregaty 
of £5, ranking from September 1, 1937, and 7s. 3d. in cash (repre- ie 4 i Receipts 
senting 5 per cent. premium on redemption plus accrued interest, 3 oer pals tobe 
to December 31, 1937). Holders thus receive interest on both stocks +o 
for the four months, September to December inclusive. INDIAN 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation 4} per cent. Redeemable Stock, “ ve 
1938-1943.—This stock will be repaid at par on April 7, 1938. a see 10) 13901 $4,88,90014+ 449071 7755 as a 
Barsi Lt. Ry. ...... | 23 10] 202 * $29,600|+ 2/7001 —7'93'100| eS 
LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES Bengal &N. Western 25 ‘Aug. 31/2,111) —$8,20,981|+ 24 460 1,74/82'524) 414 te 
al-Nagpur ...... 24 |Sept. 20) 3,268) | $22,53,000)+-8,72,505) 4,32,48,5 |+Sasnne 
Stock or Share Issue | paid | Sept. 29, 1997 | Oct. 6, 1937 poahey, So Z Aug. peptic. i817; 1 $2 0 +a 
ed | Robilk'd & Kumaon | 23! 10,546, $1,54,255|+ 20,82) '39(34'7281 4 1308 
South Indian ........ 23 101 2,532! $15,71,906|+ 61,306| 2,48,69,726 + iam 
Essex 3$°%,, 1957-62 ..0........ccccsceseeoes 101 | 26 par—} pm i pm t 10 days. 
Finchley 34% 51 3+} pm pm 
Hull 3h di binieacchihiaccsancchinbebsbaitess ar A = CANADIAN 
Bonds : ) 
. 20/- 24/1 135/74 22/9-23/3 | 1937 | | $ $ | i 
Middlesex 34%, 1957-62 56 —%; pm i-{ pm Canadian National | 38 |Sept. 3023766) 5,877,384|— 38,955! 146,075,299 +1) 
Odeon Thea’ 5/- 8/9-9/3 8/6-9/- Canadian Pacific ... | 37 | 21'17228' 3,289,000 + 22,000 100,329,000’ +5,054 4 
Do. 5% Ist Deb... 99 | 59 | 6§-6} dis 6}-6} dis 
pene (Tented) Oitfields tl Edna iens s-| 3 7 a“ dis aan SOUTH AMERICAN 
§ taise) 5% Loan ................. 100 is—} pm is Ps : 
S a eae -| 10/- = 1/—6d dis Antofagasta (Chili) =; 1987 
pear and Jackson 5/— .................000 10/- | 10, and Bolivia)...... | {Oet. 3, 834 fhetneel 5.900 2 $30,740 + 119,93 
Argentine N.E....... 14 | 2| od *£10,943 i. 148-7404 “a 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 14 2| 2,806 vTROSSSIA S100 Loot em 
B.A. Central ......... 12 |Sept. 18 $133,400|— 17,300) 1,722,900) + 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 14 Oct. 2 sed ouaeat 2,388,000 + 
OIL OUTPUTS BA. Westen | 14] 329004 S88 ¢ 23,000} 10,006.0 
a enemes O1FrieLtps, Lrp.—The output for September is Central Argentine 14 2 ne vfi37-087|— ae e07 gr 
,110 tons. 123,678,— 11,934) 1,683.1 
Tue Attrock Or Company, Ltp.—Production for September, 22,107 Central Uruguayan. | 12 (Sept. mn oe, ef 14,252) — sate 191, 
barrels, Cordoba Central ... | 14 |Oct. 21,218, Seeseol— “13eul ane nasle 
Apex (TRinipapD) OrFie_ps, Ltp.—The results for September are as Entre Rios 14 | 9 al $244,000, + 22,900 3,163,600) + 21 
follows: Production of oil, 45,100 tons; deliveries, 47,700 tons. The “~~ “""""" “| *£15,136| + 2,130) 196, 
totals for the year ended September 30, 1937, are: Production of oil,  G. Westn. of Brazil | 40 | 2, 1,092 ast 1,400) 
558,610 tons; deliveries, 556,980 tons, which compare with the previous Leopoldina............ 40 | 2 1,918. Met B82 sss esc 
year’s figures of: Production of oil, 537,091 tons; deliveries, 535,404 tons. Leopoldina Termnl 40 | | Re -372,000| + 7,000 14,042,000 + 
British CONTROLLED O1LFIELDs, Ltp.—Production for week ended Nitrate ......... .... 38 Sept. 30) 384 +£4,373\+ 1,518) 118,014/+ 44K 
September 25, 12,811 barrels. Production for the week ended October 2nd, ros 14 (Oct. 2) aa & ices at = ~— 
12,978 barrels. vador secesecccesess 14 7 1 . , + 61.000 102,105, 
g ; San Paulo ............ 39 ‘Sept. 26, 1535' { Ms2530000 , 
Tue Kern River Omrietps or Catrrornia, Ltp.—Total production ’ 32,363)+ 1,487) 1,287 


oes September amounted to 147,502 barrels, or approximately 21,072 
ons. 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
















(c) L. & N. { i$s0 
Eastern | 1936 | 6,332 


L.M. & 1937 
Scottish | 1936 | 6 


Great 1937 
eed 1936 
(c) Great 1937 

Southern | 1936 


oe 


United of Havana.. | 14 pu 5 1,383) 


14,693) — 








* Converted at average official rate during week ended Oct. 2, 16-12 pesos to {. 


t in Argentine pesos. 
in Uruguayan currency. 


OTHER OVERSEAS 


dR 


¢ Fortnight. @ Converted at official rate, 
¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 














ees See Light 1937 | | | | 

allways ......... 24 Sept. 20| 621 295+ 172, 111,490+ 908 

Egyptian Markets .. | 39 3 ke: 1441— 385, 61,200— 302 

Me Railway .. | 13 30) 483) $$427,700 + 76,400 4,036,000 + 699,20 
29 days. 






SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 








{ 


100 7,940,704 isan 





10 days. 


TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 





PSS. 


Burnley, Colne and 


1937 
39 |Sept. 30 325| 
12 19}... 


$659,139|— 159,949] 24,745,424|— 21,2 
$58,566|— 1,288]  661,219|— 35,45 







































Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 99 |Oct. 5,604/+ 61 sas nie 
Calcutta Tramways. | 39 - + 5, 42,84,353| + 2,08,046 
Corp. ...... 26 |Sept. 29 £31,633|+ 2 817,084|+ 53,096 
Madras Electric...... tRs.57,452|+ 8,85,058|+ 38,045 
t Fortnight. 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
De- Receipts for Month | Receipts to Date 
Company g Ending} scrip- TY Pra” 
= = +or—| 1987 | + or - 
} } ] 
Costa Rica Rly. ........... 2 | Aug. 31| Gross ,617|+ 7,487) 49,305) + 10,797 
Int. Rlys. Cent. America | 8 | Aug. 31 Gross shiz'sis + 95,199)4,038,361 +o 
et 147,676 133/1,835,113| + 
4 Susie pnd Cosmeates 9) sont. = Gross | : or iis 47,665|+ 6,12 
. Trams. . it. Gross =- a oo 
Midland Rly. West. Aus- . . _— Ey 1008 
sh altos hiarteed Aug. 31) Gross | 12,678}+ 1,027] 22,923\+ 1) 
Peruvian Corpn. .......... 3 . 30! Gross 89,953|4+ 4,468} 263,674)+ 662 
Rangoon Elect. Trams... | 8 | Aug. 31| Gross |Rs.4,67,786| + 30,422|37,23,979) +1,49,885 
| | Net |Rs.2,29;994) + 40, 787/18 20,680) + 1.48% 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 
1 
| Month of | Com Compared 
| August, | with August,| ®% Months | “ with8 
| 1937 1936 1937 | yfonths 1998 
3 ; $ $ 
14,413,000 | + $1,000 | 116,845,000 | + 8,481,000 
2,358,000 | — 758,000 | 18,055,000 | + 311,00 
7,158,000 | — 47,000 | 57,771,000 | + 3,350,00 
1,110,000 | — 256,000 | 10,750,000 | + 689,00 
30,249,000 | + 311,000 | 2477802,000 | + 16,831,000 
3,210,000 | — 1,170,000 990, +, 666/00 
39,627,000 | + 15820,000 | 914,095,000 +38,5720% 
6,162,000 | — 1,377,000 | 48,709,000 | — 1, 
19,266,000 | + 1'8315000 | 151,291,000 | +26,470,00 
ett | 1,635,000 | — 1'295,000 | 15,678,000 | + 568,00 
14,975,000 | + "614,000 | 104,151,000 | +10,278,00 
\Net 2,899,000 | + 417,000 9,986,000 | + 343,000 
eee 
t Net operating income. 
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October 9, 1937 


COMPANY MEETING 


BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of this company 
4s held, on the 5th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller, who presided, said: For the year to 
arch 31, 1934, prior to the agreement for international regula- 
on, our average net price was 3.88d. per lb.; 1935, 5:88d. per Ib.; 
936, 6.01d. per Ib.; and to March 31, 1937, the year now under 
view, it was 8.39d. per Ib. 

On the basis of the percentages exportable during 1937 as 
ft present officially fixed we estimate that for the current finan- 
jal year we Shall be able to account for a crop of about 
250,000 Ib. Including contracts for forward delivery we have 
ready sold 1,050,000 Ib. at an average price equivalent to 
pproximately gjd. per Ib. London landed terms. Out of the 
938-39 crop we have sold 188,000 lb. at an average of 114d. 
or lb. London landed terms. 

The increase in the net selling price of our coffee from Fls. 10.14 
ber picul in 1935-36 to Fis. 13.22 per picul in the year under re- 
iew is largely due to the devaluation of the guilder. Notwith- 
tanding the better average we incurred a small loss on the 
offee produced on our Java estates. We might have avoided 
his—a book-keeping loss;-had we written more of the over- 
head charges to rubber and less to coffee, but the net result 
ould have been the same. 

The English company received dividends from the local com- 
panies and finished the year with a credit balance of 
25,339 138. 8d. The amount brought forward from the previous 
year was £37,977 98. 3d., making available £63,317 2s. 11d. 

A dividend of 10 per cent. less income tax is proposed, which 
ill leave £38,421 2s. 11d. to be carried forward. 

The estates stand in our books at the exceptionally low capital 
ost of {22 per acre, from which figure it would be quite proper 
to make some deduction by reason of the substantial nature of 
our liquid resources. 

The agricultural policy which we are carrying out of improve- 
ment of the old areas by rejuvenation and by replanting is 
proceeding well according to plan, and we hope that our Kapok 
developments will in due time add grist to the mill. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 











NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {50,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on October 1, 
1937. The amount applied for was {84,285,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury bills at three: months dated Monday to 
Friday at {99 17s. 3d. about 43 per cent. and above, in full ; 
Saturday at £99 17s. 4d. and above, in full. The average rate per 
cent. was 10s. 9-02d. 



















bad 







january 4, 1935 Seer eeeeeses eo ,000 27,500,000 6 1-64 
uly §, 1985... 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 4-82 
anuary 3, 1996 ............ .. | 35,000; 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 10-72 
uly 3, 1996 .....0 ~ | 50,000,000 | 72,750,000 | 50,000,000 | 012 1-27 
pel 2 1837 ~| Seeeenee | Teton | Steomooe | 6 ie to-se 
uly 2, 4007 in nsnene , LL poepred 42,000,000 011 0-48 
. 1937... $0,000, 000 | 50,000, . 
October 1 semi 50,000,000 sv aenaee 50,000,000 010 9-02 
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THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE _ 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 6, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 















































£ t 
Notes Issued :— t Debt 11,015,100 
In Circulation ............... 491,833,760 | Other Government Securities 188,677,829 
In Banking t ... 34,572,865 | Other Securities ................. 297,162 
Silver Coin Lahnidichaneamemescea 9,909 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion .......... 326,406,625 
526,406,625 526,406,625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Proprietor.’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 | Government Securities ........ 106,533,165 
BIS Sateus de cavecane 3,094,720 | Other Securities :-— 
Public Deposits® ..........00... 17,954,078 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances ... £10,837,347 
Bankers ...... £102,130,521 Securities ...... 420,896,734 
Other Accounts (36,804,888 331,734,081 
———— 138,935,409 | Notes...... ........ oGibniderintte 34,572,865 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,697,096 
174,537,207 174,537,207 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Accounts 
Amount, Inc. or Dec. on |Inc. or Dec. on 
Oct. 6, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
£ £ £ 
491,833,760 + 3,363,303 + 40,991,665 
17,954,078 — 3,850,896 — 6,797,593 
102,130,521 + 7,008,213 + 17,938,245 
oa 36,804,888 — $73,987 — 4,136,703 
648,723,247 + 6,146,633 + 47,995,614 
Capital and rest..................csccceeee 17,647,720 ~ 640,933 + 10,970 
Government debt and securities...... 306,226,094 + 702,101 — 32,930,158 
Discounts advances ..............5 10,837,347 + 4,646,797 + 1,546,460 
Other securities 2. ........c.cecseceeees 21,193,896 + 121,141 + 1,292,788 
Silver coin in issue department......... 9,909 - 80 — 255,114 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves)... | 328,103,721 + $5,581 + 78,352,608 
Reserves of notes and coin in ban | | 
iawiivdapuidnceoicedatanknatebnn 36,269,961 — 3,327,722 — 22,639,057 
of reserve to outside lia- —_——- ney 
Ban Departmen | 
a i t onl 
a Be a 23-1%, tian 2-6% — 16-2% 
(b) stocks to deposits and a 
notes (‘‘ reserve ratio”) ... 50°6% | — 0°5% + 9-0% _ 
(000’s omitted) 
| Issue t Banking De rept 2 
Departmen’ Departr aise 
Date | out of = 
Notes | Circula | Public | Bankers’ | Other Bank 
Issued tion Deposits Deposits | Deposits 
£ £ é é £ é % 
1937 
Sept. 15 | 526,407 488,153 12,463 108,397 36,091 Nil 2 
» 22 | 526,407 485,970 15,664 105,601 26,243 Nil 2 
» 29 | 526,407 488,470 21,805 95,122 37,179 Nil 2 
Oct. 6 526,407 491,834 17,954 102,131 36,805 Nil 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts Banking Department 
Date | Govt. Coin Dis- 
Debt and) Ot | and Bullion | S°¥t (counts &| Other | Reserve and 
Securi- Securi- Reserve Securi Advan- Securi- | the Pro- 
thes ties Ratio ties ens ties portion 
1987 4 é t % é | é é £ % 
Sept.15] 199,661 $27 | 328,048 | 509] | 109,073 5,038 | 21,199 | 39,895 | 25 
», 22| 199,670 | 320 | 328,032 | 51 | 106,868 | 5,208 | 21,641 | 42,062 | 26 
» 29 | 199,686 304 | $28,068 | 51 105,838 6,191 | 20,768 | 39,598 | 25 
Oct. 6 |°199,693 297 | 328,104 | 50 106,533 | 10,837 | 20,897 | 36,270 | 23% 





KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKIT 


(NATIONAL JOINT STOCK BANK) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES’ - : - 


DEPOSITS AND CREDIT 
BALANCES December, 1936 3,425,500,000 








FMK 
432,300,000 





Head Office: HELSINKI (Helsingfors) FINLAND 





Our large network of branches, comprising 195 BRANCHES 
ensures prompt and efficient execution of your collections 
and payment orders 





Telegraphic Address: KANSALLISPANKKI 
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ei Aa Ne tic al 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON (000’s omitted) 


| Town | Metropottan| Country | 
































1937 £ £ £ £ 
anuary 1 to September 22 27,043,393 1,576,091 2,760,406 | 31,379,890 
leek ended September 29 ... 632,532 35,647 63,605 731,784 
Week ended October 6 757,606 51,979 94,360 903,945 
Total to date, 1937 ............ -- | 28,433,531 1,663,717 | 2,918,371 33,015,619 
Total to date, 1996 ............... 25,570,115 1,526,343 2/057 ,408 sane 
+2,863,416 | + 137,374 | + 280,9: 281, 
Increase or decrease in 1937 = 112% = 9:0% |= 107% |= 110% 
Total for year 1936 ............ 35,039,356 | 2,039,620 | 3,537,598 | 40,616,574 
Total for year 1935..............._ | 32,443,575 1,887,112 a ee 
+2,595,781 | + 152,508 | + 308, ,056, 
Increase or decrease in 1996 { = 80% |= 81% |= 96% | = 82% 
PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) af 
Week ended Month of September — _— 
October 2 (Dublin excluded) October 2 
Inc. or 
1936 | 1937 8 1936 1937 
No. of working days : 26 ba 
. ys: 
£ £ £ £ % £ £ 
BIRMINGHAM ...... 3,543 | 3,269 | 10,426 | 9,744 | — 6-5 | 101,904) 102,978 
BRADFORD ......... 1,422 | 1,339 3, 3,708 | — 4-6 ,934| 41,060 
BRISTOL ............ 487 | 1,492 | 5,498] 5,446 | — 0-9 | 49,795) 50,222 
DUBLIN ............... 6,352 | 6,824 ne os a 221,071| 227,232 
NS cn cmncalsiniile 963 | 1,019 | 3,452| 3,588 | + 3-9} 32,055] 35,799 
aaa 1,712 | 1,529} 3,648 | 3,929 | + 7-7] 36,560) 39,817 
LEICESTER ......... 973 815 | 2,975 | 3,113 | + 4-6] 28,566) 29,679 
LIVERPOOL ......... 9,104 | 8,800 | 25,795 | 25,894 | — 0-3 | 239,849] 273,824 
MANCHESTER ...... 14,723 | 13,629 | 42,473 | 43,404 | + 2-1 | 395,992) 432,507 
NEWCASTLE......... 1,670 | 1,677 | 5,422 | 6,297] +16-1 | 51,295) 58,031 
NOTTINGHAM ...... 652| 611] 1,943| 1,869 | — 3-8 19,848) 20,271 
SHEFFIELD ......... 1,665 | 1,453 | 4,042 | 4,264 | + 5-4] 39,506) 43,137 
44,266 | 42,457 | 109,564 | 111,256 + 1-5 1,254,375 |1,354,557 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist 
for June 26, 1937. Poland in September 25. prpeteatin, Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Egypt, Finland, I Jugoslavia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, South Africa and Sweden in October 2. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 
(In Millions of Swiss gold francs of 0°29 grammes) 












July 31, Aug.31, | Sept. 30, 
1937 1937 1937 
. 9-8 10-9 18-3 
“8 28-6 23-7 33-1 
8 34-6 21-1 16-0 
lah daceak Adi al tama cetictemedinahehesenh ‘9 136-1 133-2 122-6 113-4 
iesnliseelti niin atiohadnmaiannietines 1°8 140-6 138-1 170-8 163-9 

Thane funds: Not exceeding 3 months 5-5 39-1 46-0 45°7 66-4 

Sundry bills and investments ............ 224-9 | 3802-6 | 303-2 310-2} 306-5 

IID ainciccheuadesiqnserecchenncensse’ 9-4 2-7 1-6 1-3 1-3 

ILITIES 
Capital paid up .............-..c-seeceeeseees 125-0 | 125-0 | 125-0 | 125-0] 125-0 
oiaceiienisdann naheiiapeinatdobiteash 22-1 23-2 23-2 23-2 23-2 
al deposits :— 

Annuity trust account ..................0+ 153-1 | 152-8] 153-2] 153-0 | 153-0 
German t deposit fund 76°6 76°4 76-6 76-5 76-5 
French 61-9 41:5 34-9 34-8 31-9 
French Government deposit .......... 2-0 1-4 1-1 1-1 1-0 

Time deposits of Central = 
Not exceeding 3 months :— 

For their own account ............... 124-9 | 168-0 | 169-6] 197-8] 206-3 
Between 3 and 6 months : for their 
PE 5S SE TR 12-8 12-9 
t deposits of Central Banks :— 
or their own account .................. 21-8 48-5 47-0 36-8 40-8 
For account of others .................. 6:3 2-9 4:2 4-4 3-4 
Other deposits ............c.cceeeseneenenees 0-6 0-5 1-5 7-4 76 
& Geposite—guld ialiinbentakarsshtiline ‘oo 53 as 33 8-4 
DD neccwstehingssusvessnemn . . “0 ° . 
Profits for distribution July 1 ......... 7-9 std sah . wr 
US. FEDERAL eras BANKS.—In §$’s (000’s omitted) 
Banks t. 16, Sept. 23, t. 30,| Oct. 7, 
Resources fosy’ | fsar” 1937 
Oe saeteot —_ 8,527,880 
ue reasury| 8, 9,129,890 | 9,129,890 | 9,127,390 | 9,127 

Total reserves ............... 792,370 | 9,435,400 | 9,446,970 | 9,453,960 91430,620 

Total cash reserves ......... 2,250 296,320 | 308,420 316,140 300,810 

Total bills discounted ...... 7,540 23,200 24,190 23,590 23,060 

Bills in open market 3,100 3,070 3,030 3,030 2,810 

Total on hand ......... 10,640 26,270 27,220 26,620 25,870 

advances ......... 140 20,600 20,600 20,600 19,680 

Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 

ae bills and securities Test en 2 orale cente 2,573,400 | 2,571,740 

resources sacceeneseene s s 2,824,630 |12,775,450 12,756, 420 
Federal Sere note os 
actual circulation ......... 4,077,720 | 4,271,310 y 
or | 4,253,160 | 4,246,270 | 4,284,340 
reserves Over re- 
quirements ............... 1,950,000 | 880,000 | 1,020,000 | 1,060,000 1,090,000 
reserve account ......... 6,478,950 | 6,864,730 | 6,977,190 | 7,032 7,003, 
tt deposits ...... 195,790 | ‘347,690 | ‘193,490 140,270 76,180 

Total deposits ............... 6,946,150 | 7,525,230 | 7,532,740 | 7,542,100 7,500,590 

oy oe and surplus os ane te : agra sie Ba 305,950 305,970 

ae dyes nee farang ’ Ny 12,824,630 |12,775,450 |12,756,420 

and F.R 
ies combined ...... 79°8 80- . : ‘ 
U.S.F.R. Banks anp * o% — ow ay 
Y ED 

Monetary Stock ...... 10,971,000 | 12,651,000 

Treasury and Na: 2, 12,694,000 |12,734,000 |12,765,000 
ey seca panies 2,509,000 | 2,590,000 | 2,593,000 | 2,596,000 2,596,000 

Money in Circulation ...... 6,305,000 | 6,554, 

Seaeeey Coch cack teenaeias 305 554,000 | 6,529,000 | 6,520,000 | 6,569,000 
with Federal Reserve 
IND isch, cpimiisnssccans 2,636,000 | 3,843,000 | 3,730,000 | 3,715,000 3,686,000 

SS aaseesetssnsanssnassesesssnnosssmneenmanenss 








NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In ¢, 






(000’s omitted) 
J 8, t.16 4 Sept. 23, | Sept. 30.) aT 
: . 30, —~ 
9,292,800 om ae 3 i939 “tea 
Total TESETVES ....0.0+ 292, . 694, 
Total discounted ...... ay ase i $,21 0 my _e 
Bills bought in open market 1,1 x ,070 107 , 
Total U.S. Gove securities | 645,240 | 725,090 | 725,090 | 725.090 | 2218 
Total bills and securities . 658,380 747,110 746,700 746,140 744.9% 
Deposits—Member-bank— 
reserve account cess.» | 2,832,930 | 2,970,600 | 3,147,900 | 3,223,270 | 3) 4294 
Ratio of total res. to dep. ’ 
and Federal Res. note 
_liabilities combined ...... 85-0% 84-5% 848% 84-9%, 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANks 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted) 








7: 16,) Aug. 25,| Sept. 1, | Sept. 8, | Sept. 15,/Sep, 2 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 || igs 
Loans, totalt ...........+++ sak 3.639 e 958 | 10,027 | 10,041 | 10,049 | 1994 
Investments.. a 13.955 | 12,357 12,292 12,274 | 12,183 12.0% 
Reserve with “Federal "'Re- 
serve banks ...............+++ 4,869 5,191 5,186 5,162 5,291 | 5.49 
Due from domestic banks ... 2,342 1,654 1,638 1,619 1,775 174 
Demand deposits, adjusted 14,910 | 14,950 | 14,924 | 14,811 | 14,827 | 147% 
Time deposits ............0c000+ 5,031 5,282 5,268 5,289 §,2 5,291 
Government deposits 849 569 591 608 6%) 
Due to banks ..............+.-+. 6,343 5,474 5,468 5,499 5,676 | 5,618 


7 In this item, com between May 20, 1937, onwards and preceding weeks jg 
affected by a revision of the statement. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In £’s (000’s omitted) 





—-* “T. _— ~— 20, | Sept. 27, 

ASSETS 1937 1937 

Ne ais siidietineetnnpils an! 2801 2,801 2.801 

Sterling exchange .. 18,7 18, 18,936 19,068 

Advances to State . 4,479 4,299 4,465 4.565 

Investments.............s00++++ 2,906 2,906 2,906 2,906 

LIABILITIES 
Bank notes................000+ 12,913 12,944 12,949 12,994 
Demand liabilities :— 

Biieccosbscneoisns 5,472 5,605 5,450 5.153 

acide alti nk ditiatinds 9,165 8,869 9,280 9,567 
Ratio of reserves to sight 

EET Ca 88-5% 78-4% 789% 78:5% 78:9% 








+ As at Oct. 5, 1936. 
BANK OF FRANCE,.—lIn francs (000’s omitted) 








Oct. 2, Sept. 9, Sept. 16, _— 23, | Se - a, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 
Ph asi sataansibettnotenten 57,358,742 | 55,761,283 | 55,805,022 | 55, 08. 2 | 55, 8, (22 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,172,428 1,099, 1 56 1,099,156 1,099,156 ; 
ial Bills.. 7.932.756 906,889 | 9,344,222 | 10,304,825 | 10,418,148 
Bills bought abroad 1,464,692 836,946 793,207 793,207 793,207 
Advances on securities| 5,634,709 | 4,661,279 | 4,816, 797 4,348,712 | 5,515.0% 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 | 3,200,0% 
s (d) o 12,304,183 | 26,008,455 | 26,008,455 | 25,998,786 | 25,998,7% 
Fund Dept. 5,639,780 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 
Other assets (exclud- 
ing forward exch.) | 3,881,591 | 4,285,839 | 4,292,865 | 4,117,423 | 5,371,40l 
LiaBILITIES : 
Notes in circulation... | 86,026,816 | 89,369,783 | 88,839,573 | 88,645,139 | 91,369,635 
siti 2,129,657 | 2,312,173 | 2,309,382 | 2,335, 2,351,120 
Private deposits ...... 6,616,533 | 15,313,522 | 16,469,370 | 17,069,174 | 15,785,254 
liabilities ...... 3,815,874 | 3,401,670 | 3,378,702 | 3,254,691 | 3,232,982 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities. | 60:5% | 52-1% 51-8% 51-6% | 509% 


* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 49) milligrams. 
REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


t. 30, | Sept. 15, t. 23, 1 Sept. 30, 
ASSETS is f937 es 1937 
Si a i 63,069 70,006 70,032 | 70,082 
Of which deposited abroad ...........+.« 22,525 20,055 20, 2y 0085 
Reserve in foreign currencies.............+« 5, 5,907 5,737 
Bills of exchange and cheques ............ 4,925,703 | 4,825,089 | 4,763,139 | 5,590,538 
Silver and other coin ..........0000ec00eeee0e 121,745 | ‘188,746 | '209,342 | 119,408 
CAEL ES A A y 33,006 29,317 | 51,478 
MRUMMMIERIIID ~ cincconcecccccoosnocsssebssbosees 527,628 | 403,686 | 397,709 | 397,75! 
a iiiicscctierasiececsnossasiiooose 573,514 | 796,415 | 762,807 | 786,066 
LiaBILITIES cs 
R ecocescodhasasoodvotinpebemeranessennte 473,561 | 492,977 | 492,977 | 492,977 
Notes in circulation ..............00000.000 4,656,991 | 4,763,213 | 4,667,882 | 5,256,154 
Other daily metaring obligations ......... 743,511 649,410 | 651,723 | 838,11! 
Other liabilities ..............ccseeseeesseeee 251,862 | 266, 275,671 | 283,798 
Cover of note Pp aneeiaten a eat 1-47% 1-58% 162% | 144% 


Oct. 5, | Sep. 6, sept. 13, | opt. ae 277) Os, 
ie, 867. “ae? "as tateiee wie 
1,265,883 |1,265, 5,883 7 
Silver 19,809 | 18,266 65,89 265888 |r, 18,519 | 17,562 
Home bilis discounted | 22,824 | 10,969] 10,646 | 10,754 | 10,650 | 10,702 
Loans and advances 2 
in current account.. | 263,349 | 179,561 | 179,488 | 179,081 | 181,637 | 197,364 
LiaBILITIES - 
Notes in circulation... | 790,179 | 845,511 | 834,793 | 829,019 | 833,521 | 863.0'- 
sail aiicaiai 106,878 | 653,714 | 663,546 | 670,144 | 667,100 | 663,615 








BANK OF JAVA.—lIn florins (000’s omitted) 

Oct. 3, Sept. 4, Sept. 11 Sept. 1 18, Sept. 25 Oa. 
1936 1937 

08,840 | 132,350 131,610 132,120 192,200 133, 150 


78,600 | 79,470 79.710 83,060 | 83,600 
1,910 | 4,550] 4,630 ‘700 | 4,830 | _4,040 





0,640 | 71,550 | 74,460 6s ‘730 | 71,210 72.770 
158,240 | 201,640 | 202,730 | 198,890 | 195,180 | 195,49 
23,070 | 71.890 | 73,870 | 72,790 | 82,560 | 83,510 


oon 3 30, | Aug. 31, t. 7, t. 15, t. 23, | Sept. 3, 
- 1,553,701 2st Se "aot ce 2,590,861 
OSs ee eeereveseceseesecs ’ . . 527,859 , , , ” 

Of which held abroad | ‘138,939 | "462,737 462,737 aeerai4 493,731 | 510,184 
Foreign exchange 23 203,135 | 217,031 | 253,609 | 338,790 | 404.85! 
Discounts .........00004+ 149,174 7,013 9,252 9,216 9,370} 924 
Advances ...........0005 74,911 ‘588 | 27.229| 27140} 26,818 | 27,727 
Seourities 0.0.0.0... 43,176 | 15,881 | 15,881 | 15,688 | 15,688 | 15,9 

LIABILITIES om 
Notes in circulation... |1,369,282 /1,411,057 |1,387,085 |1,377,106 |1,380,125 1,442.9 
COS: RS 459, 358,299 |1,394,301 |1,428,849 |1,510,751 11,523.18 












t Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exch 
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BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000's omitted) 
~ 90, 7, | Sept. 15, tar Sept, 30, 

sae ) ie 118,841 118,840 | 118,840 | 118, 
bullion (gold reser vis | 63,283 | 143107 | 147,013 | 161,809 




















70,331 70,3381 70,331 70,331 


85,824 85,840 | 986,981 92,441 
144,321 137,089 | 128,304 | 128,829 


seeeeeoere 
eeeceeeeeee 
eeeeeeeee 



















416,928 | 410,907 | 412,085 | 423,419 
a oe 104,561 | 97,931 | 99,079 | 103,155 | 99,998 
% ATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK .—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
KS 30, I, | Tune 90, | July 31, | Aug: SI, | Sept. 30, 
AssETs 996 vise a 117,802 | 1 a 
I cosend bullion | 117, ; 17,885 | 117,878 
= } ao Oats | 117,265 102,595 | 104,293 | 98:010| 98. 
193)" — and discounts | Teo'718 | $3.078| s2e2| §2:009| 51634] sosos 
aay euritsey Fund”... | 138,610 | 116,250 | 116,171 | 114,309 | 114,316 | 115,434 


mereres to Treasury | 77,600 | 58,193 | 116,909 | 105,379 | 96,779 | 102,758 
LtaBILITIES 










4 $76,726 387,435 376,478 | 385,022 

76 ite circulation.» | 46,668 | 44,953 | 64,725 52,954 | 58, 

4) 

ey BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 

“i t. 9, | Aug. 11, Aug. 16,) Aug 25, , 

a 956 1867 1987.'| “19% a7, 

okS i MMMIBOIC v..0scecsceeseserseeeerenasenes 

ted) J ccbacueaitiabestadit 

a erpencccetec 

37 

4] POLES IN CITCULATION o.....+ 0000 

Se MiiBankers’ deposits............-.. 718,911] 724,290] 722,384 

: or deposits 89,930] 90, 957| 85,290] 77,093 105,626 
ne "| 37,4961 52,5121 52,495] 53,144] | 52'878| 52,212 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—-In Hungarian Pengo 
(000’s omitted) 












ASSETS 





~— 23,| Sept. 7, Sept. 15,)Sept. 23, | Sept. 30, 
936 (tae (ate 1937 1937 


etal reserve— 
Gold coin and bullion ..........+. euskal 78,936 






4 Foreign Exchange........scccessssesseees 31,197 , 59,466 257 | 57,724 
TOKEN MONEY......ccrscecseececrerseeeeees 5,781 4,286 4,662 4,948 3,940 
niand bills, warrants and securities ... | 512,457 | 395,225 | 385,060 | 381,971 | 419,176 
dvances to TTeaSUry ........sseceseeseees 93,214 | 111,322 | 111,322 | 112,322 | 112,322 

0, LIABILITIES 
¥ otes in circulation ..........ss+0++ piibeiea 417,381 | 426,113 | 403,617 | 393,716 | 457,058 
2 urrent accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 154,298 | 202,119 | 218,851 | 224,412 | 196,604 
4 th CHNUMEGEEOR - eccoscsvesesecccensntienses 95,625 | 92,901 | 92,901 | 92,901 | 92,901 
“ Dther liabilities ........0csssscscsseseeees 162,892 | 160,192 | 160,110] 162,056 | 164,165 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
In paper pesos (000,000’s omitted) 
Sept. 15,; July 15 July 31, | Aug. 15, ; Aug. 31,) Sept. 15, 
AssETs 1936 |" 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 


% 
prcpvanpiigniinbiione 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 
i old abroad and foreign ex- 
EGE serseesacesnisazeontenes 133 328 320 299 273 263 
i ‘on-interest -bearing Govern- 
5 ment Bonds ..........s00000+ 119 119 119 119 119 119 
. micdietesnsooens 399 398 398 398 398 398 
- LiaBILITIES 
M WORE camansconssncuninivsapventos 997 | 1,168 | 1,179 | 1,181 | 1,146 | 1,125 
C vernment deposits ......... 209 129 120 129 124 99 
en easearamesotosne 346 406 406 373 394 402 
- ert against Treasury 
DOMES ..scecrorsiseresogenoeses 323 358 358 364 366 373 
Ratio of gold and foreign ex- ‘ 
change to note and sight 
E Hiab ties 0.2... cesececceee 87-1% | 90-7% | 90-2%!' 90-2% | 89-6% | 91-0% 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lei (000’s omitted)t 


— 19, ~ 28, | Sept. 4, | Sept. 11, a 18, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 

Gold and gold exchange ........... 11,517,968} 16,128,389) 16,147,966) 16,147,960) 16,167,778 

Commercial bills ...........0......06 6.113.535 6,539,273 6,339,355 6,327,517 6,427,960 

Agricultural and urban advances | 2,445,974] 2,049,774| 2,049,036] 2,047,480) 2,046,783 

Treasury bills issued against 


————— a a 


losses on credit ..........cecceees 5,739,945) 6,468,349) 6,468,897) 6,469,364| 6,469,813 
State debt and advances to 
CONF ss oh itinc Rie 5,633,095] 4,868,628! 5,618,628) 5,618,628) 5,618,628 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ............... 24,108,748) 26,790,553) 27,108,059) 27,394,624 /27,303,469 
Other sight liabilities ............... 8,743,275] 12,853,812! 12,768,858) 12,389,517| 12,584,086 
Long-term liabilities................. 5, 422,849} 2, 600, 554) 3,621,719) 3, 685, 704) 3, 895, 577 


t First return after decree of November 7, 1936, was November 14th. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) 
Sept.15, | Aug. 23, { Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, | Sept. 15, 

1936 1937 1 9. 1937 


ASSETS 937 1937 
Gold holdingS...............0+« 1,615,855 | 1,802,984 | 1,832,984 | 1,833,910 | 1,833,910 
Balances abroad and foreign 
CUFTOMCEES .....cccccaccceres 469,240 | 306,294 | 301,646 | 299,750 | 375,413 
Discounts at and advances ... | 1,142,389 | 1,241,836 | 1,286,252 | 1,314,316 | 1,312,023 
—s to the Treasury.. | 2'671,279 | 3,522,998 | 3,522,998 | 3,522,998 | 3,522,998 
IABILITIES 
se ap, RC EN 1,243,122 7 1,209,463 | 1,209,097 | 1,208,094 


Sight liabilities ............... 1089, 
POUNS 5. ssncsesbisbiniestibans 121,401 


BANK OF GREECE.—lIn drachmae (000’s omitted) 
Sept. 23, ; Aug. 31, | Sept. 7, ; Sept. 15, | Sept. 23, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Gold and gold eachange ,. 2,931,212 | 3,266,724 | 3,225,610 | 3,276,572 | 3,333,878 





R , 1,209, 
ank notes in circulation... 2,621,762 2,696,254 
2, pees 
103. 


State Gold Bonds ....... 556.944 | 527,715 | 27,715 | '527,715 | 521,135 

Bills discounted............0 358,997 | 561,722 | 581,555 | 586,423 | 594,143 

Abram ns inivarecesaes 5,476,164 | 3,907,615 | 4,407,286 | 4,538,490 | 4,681,589 
te Debt .. Eb icclabessaceens 3,605,111 | 3,849,105 | 3,849,897 | 3,849,897 | 3,849,897 
I ILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......... 5,919,020 | 6,427,643 | 6,560,184 | 6,618,020 | 6,665,922 


Deposit and current 
accts. | 6,363,765 | 5,086,351 | 5,472,987 | 5,535,254 | 5,781,888 
Foreign exchange liabilities 983,768 "133.777 | 127,668 | 125,976 | ‘136,171 


BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 


il coin and gold ‘bullion Lectin decane 


Home bills di aia er ewennerstends 
inners 
S TORO eee ewe ee eeeeee 
Rat deposits and current accounts .. 


39,056 
atio of reserve to current i ag 25,524 , aes 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 






Aug. 11 
ASSETS : 
nh remem $3,440 
a wn shinee = ioddaiins ie 261,193 
Sere Te concen $58°290 
- eaten 
Notes issued.............cceccscceeceee 1,522,414 
Co a 317,469 | 360,985 | 340,797 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 















60 dave’ bankers drafts a oa | ae | Hot | dow | Be | woe 
pment os ti #4 tH # tH H 
—,...... of a ar ee ee Od 


Comparison with previous weeks 
| Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 


Loans | -————__-__——_- 
8 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 

















1937 % % % 
Sept. 9/ 4-1 - t 2-2 23-2 
” 16 -1 me us 2-2 2 2 
. 3 tt + | # Ht | ai 
Oct. 7 | $1 kf 2-2 24-24 | 2 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
1.—Spot Rates (Kange of the day’s business) 
Par of 
Oct.1, | Oct.2, | Oct. 4, | Oct. 5, | Oct. 6, | Oct. 7, 
London oa on 1937 1837 1987 | 1937 1937 1937 











New York, $.. |4-949-95 4. 95}-953/4-95 49 4-95}-95§/4-95}-95 
Montreal, $... oat oti-os i: sst-es 4: ae 4-95-95} |4-95-95§ |4 4996 88 t 
Paris, 124 Satie 1448 1524/1495 1514) 1495-151 | 150-1508)150}-4 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a sion 29-30-45 29-30-48 29-36-43 |29-37-42 on 
44-% | 94-04} | 94-94 
Milan, L....... 92-464 | "Sli: | aati | oie’ | gael | oacast | pete 
Zurich, Fr... | 25-22) "| 21-54-58| 21-55-59 |21-55-58 | 21-51-54 |21-51-54 21-52-56 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 | | 840-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 
He’s'fors, M... | 193-23 |2253-226}|225$-2264|2253-226}|2253-2264|2253-226}|225}-226} 
Madrid Pe... {25-205 {| 99,1000) | 6010011 | 60-1000) 60-1000) | 60-100] 60 60-1004) 
























75 
Lisbon, Esc... | 110 110-1108 110-1108 | 110-1108 | 100-1108 | 110-1103 1-104 
Amst’d'm, Fi.| 12-107/8- O4} 06418. 954-964)8. 954-96} 8-954-96}'8-95-96} (8-9 
Berlin, Mk. ...| 20-43 | 12-3 12 12-32-35 | 12-31-34 |12-31-34 |12-32-34 


Registered 

Marks (c) 8 43 434-48 44-49 444-49} 

Beryl Pen. 34-584 2st 27 254-27 254-27 254-27 254-27 254-27 
t, Pen.. 27: ay ry —25 243-25 24 at 243-25 “ita 243-25 

fone - 141}- 141% 1414- 


141,-$ [1414-3 [141 


Danzig, Gul... 26-26 26-26 26-26 26-26 26-26 26-26} 
Warsaw, ZI.... “3.38 26-26 26-26 26-26 26-26 26-26 26-264 
Riga, Lat. ... | 25-22) 242-25} | 24§-25} | 243-252 | 243-25} | 249-25} | 243-252 
Buchar’st, Lei | 813-8 3 660-685 | 660-685 | 660-685 | 660-685 | 660-685 

‘ole. Pat | 110 620* 620* 621* 621* 621* 620* 

Const'ple, Pst 625k 625k 625k 625k 624k 624k 
276-32 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 

Kovno, Lit. 48-66 | 29- 29-30 29-30 29-30 | 283-30 
3: 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 


Sofia, Lev. ... | 673-66 

Tallinn, E. Kr.) 18-159) 17§-18} | 173-183 | 173-18} | 17$-183 | 173-1 17}-18} 

Oslo, Kr...... 18-159) 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 

St’holm, Kr... | 18-159) 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 a. -35-45 | 19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 
"h’gen, Kr.| 18-159| 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 aa 22-35-45 |22-35—-45 |22-35-45 

Alex’dria, Pst.) 97 97%-4 ive 973-4 ee 973-4 


Be. India Rup.it 10 | Pa | ahast | 1 sf A aris ty ae 


obe, Yen... |f24+58d. 134 Wh li3 M13 te “1413 “14/138 “44 
Shanghai, $...|t _... 44-4 nit 
Singapore, $.. |f 28d. 28 + | 282%-+ oy o —} ott 28 
Batavia, F 12-11 see “ae 9-90 68 | 8. 8-92-96 ee rs i 
iene +5-899d. 2%- 2%: a 
ees 16-49-59¢|16- bo a es ei 16- a Whe: -47-55 4) 16° 48-54 


B. Aires, $... | 11°454 | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h 
Valparaiso, $..| 40 124e(1) 124e(%) | 24e(L) 124¢e(t) 124¢e(I) sell) 


274-28 | 27-284 | 27 274-284 | 2' 6-28 
M'video, $... |t Sid. {| apex | “adpes | aoper ‘ue ass as 
Lima ‘88 | 18}-19 193 | 183-19 ‘. 
se %. zl mt | s9k ie Est 17}-184 | 17} a 
Manila, Pes... |t24-66d. a 244-4 | 244- 244-4 24-24 f 


Moscow, Rbis.| ... |26-23-23$)26-23§— _|26- Be 26: otet2size- et ale 255 


263 
B'agkok, Babt|t21-82d.| 213-22} | 215-224 | 215-22} | 214-224 | 215-22 F 
Seen: cept Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 
on TT enoapt Aleransiria (Sight); ¢ Par 8-23§%) since dollar devaluation on 
pier 1, 1934. § Par, 197-104 since koruna 7 on February 17, 1934. 
re Prior to devaluation on 7) 1935. (b) Official See (c) Per cent. discount. 





e) Latest “ a rate. f) Official rate is 4}d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 


sellers. A remittance rate for importers. Rate for payments to 
ve a —() For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (j) under 


of E 
Anglo-Spanish Agreement ; (k) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement; (/) Nominal. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 
Power, Heating and all Industrial Purposes 
on the North - East Coast 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SITES FOR WORKS Apoly to above address for particulars 
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90 THE ECONOMIST October 9, 1937 
Il.—Forward Rates. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 
{ 
(Closing quotations) “ta . 
Lemon Ci | Osh | Cat | Osa | S| or _ 
oa 1 1 1 : 
Per £ Perf | Perg | Perg | Perg From | Bullion* | Coint To Bullion* | Coins 
\—_ 
! } 
(>) £ £ 
A New Zealand ...... 3.557 | wee | Sweddem enssessenees i000| *. 
7 Germany .........++ 982 | ‘ } Denmark ......... 3,662 
Belgium ..........+5 abe } 231 | Netherlands ...... 1,450 ; 
FPEOMGs .....0002500008 as | 116 | France............... 17,105 2 
ads TAREE octagon <pacvns> 22,346 | pret a cdaesap avon ite 
i as 0 ERS ae ctaCaiales : 
6-7 ie > nee Central and South 
America ......... 303 
(p Other countries ... 685 341 
if 1,231 | ; 
Ha Totals ...... asses {ig | Totals ...... 12778 |{ 2 
* At current market value. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom js 
4 entered at face value and shown in italics. Other coin is entered at current market value, 
13-15 No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
aadinaad 20-24 October Ist and 7th. Details of previous movements were given in last 
(p (p) | week’s issue on page 46. 
1 1- 1 1 14 1}- 
A we | a | at | oh aL GOLD MARKET 
~ | = | | ee) Se - Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on October 6, 1937 ;:— 











* Approximate. (p) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” (@) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 


Oct. 7, Sept.8, Sept. 15, Sept. 22, Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 
1936 a *T937 fa 1937 | 1937 





Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1 1 1 1 i 
Bank socoptances , ee ed Puing Rete ita 
Deane € tt 4°43: Fg 

Commercial accept., 90 days........ i 1 1 1 1 1 
Rates of Par Oct. 7, Sept. 22, Sept. 29! Oct. 6, 
New York on— Level | 1936 937 | 937 | 1937 








Old 
SEP omer 4: 4-8862| 4-9418| 4-9418| 4-9456 
Seneca Newpar| 4°8962) 4-9506) 4-9506) 4-9543 
ecannenen 8-2397, 4°89} | 4:95 | 4-95 | 4-9537 
Paris ......cheques |Cents for 1 franc | 6-63 | 4°67 | 3 4187| 3-42 | 3-29} 
Brussels . 23-54 | 16-83 | 16-835 | 16-845 | 16-855 
Switzerland ,, $2-67 | 23-01 | 22-97 | 22-965 | 23-02 
Italy i 8-91 | 5-264 | 5-26 | 5-26 | 5-26 
- 40-33 | 40-22 | 40-13 | 40-13 | 40-175 
Vienna se 23-82 | 18-81 | 18-88 | 18-88 | 18-88 
Madrid . 32-67 on ies a iia 
Amsterdam _,, 68-06 | 53-35 | 55-23 | 55:30 | 55-30 
aeeenagnn » 21 89 | 22-105 | 22-105 | 22-12 
45-374 ( 24-605 | 24-88 | 24-88 | 24-90 
Stockholm ,, 25-25 | 25 53 | 25-53 | 25-55 
Athens od 1-294 | 0-90 | 0-01 | 0-903 | 0-91 
Montreal i 69-31 100% |100 100 100, 
Yokohama ,, 84-40 | 28-64. | 28-875] 28-875 | 28-89 
Shanghai cs 2962 | 2993 | 29-85 | 29-75 
Calcutta ” 37-03 | 37-40 | 37-40 | 37-44 
Buenos Aires _,, 32-62 | 30-71 | 30-70 | 30-73 
Rio de Janeiro ,, 8-25 | 8-34 | 8-34 | 8-35 





THE BANK OF LONDON AND SouTH AMERICA, LTD., has received 
telegraphic advice from Valencia that the gold surcharge for pay- 
ment of Spanish customs duties has been fixed for the period 
October Ist to 10th at 205-91 per cent. The previous rate was 
fixed as from September 2ist at 201°61 per cent. 

Overseas bank rates and exchange rates for South Africa t 
South America and Australasia sopuenen in last week’s issue oma 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The statistics of imports and exports of and sil 
for the ended October 7, 1937, aoe teat by the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 


























Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* Coint | To 
§ £ 
yeas S. Africa — 700 sis Palestine ......... 
British fndia” | 216280 inten: - = 
New Zealand ...... 49, ‘ Finland ............ 
Germany ............ 635,422 an Germany............ 
Belgium ........... | 1,698909 | 7779? | Netherlands ....... 
France o..ccceeessees 72,933 SAG) | Lanemboug ...... 
Switzerland ......... ih 19,781 | Framee............+. 
Venezuela ......... 31,500 ian Syria .. 
semaadien 1041 iou erccesoseveos 
Other Switzerland ...... 
| rm -—- 
} Central and 
| sioaeh 
Totals ...... 4,596,076 If ‘may Totals ...... 
* At current value, 
entered at face value and shown in ilalics, Other cols nna at oo oy 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£326,406,625 on September 29th, showing no change as compared with 
September 22nd. : 

efugee capital which for years has been seeking sanctuary from the 
dangers of devaluation is once again “ taking cover” in gold, which it 
forsook so precipitately during the gold scare earlier this year. The very 
strong demand for holding purposes has raised prices at ** fixing ’’ as high 
as 3d. over the arbitrage parity for shipment to New York, and after 
fixing deals have shown even wider premiums. About £4,600,000 has been 
dealt in at the daily fixing during the week, and large amounts have been 
done after fixing. 

The s.s. “ Strathnaver,” which sailed from Bombay on October 2nd, 
carries gold to the value of about £285,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


The market has ruled quiet. Offerings have been somewhat smaller in 
volume and modest American commercial demand, together with Con- 
tinental purchases and some bear covering, have sufficed to absorb them 
and to impart a slightly steadier tone. India has sold on balance and 
speculators have resold whilst there have also been some sales on China 
account. 

Prices, October 6th, at 193d. for cash and 194}d. for forward are, respec- 
tively, the same as, and 4d. above those of a week ago. 

News of the large shipments of silver now being made from Hongkong 
to London has been quietly received and with the technical position now 
greatly improved prices would probably respond readily to any renewal 
of demand from India. Such a renewal may perhaps be expected fairly 
soon after the close of the monsoon season. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in | 





— Price of Gold oe |London per ounce standard 7 oe ag 
per Jalue i A ea a 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling | ~~ Tes P9989 fine 
| Cash | Months 
—_—_—_———CClCOCOCOCOCOCO eee eee eer" 
a. & ae d. d. 1937 Cents 
Sept. ” “ 140 a 12 0-99 19 19 } 
fas Basses 140 7 12 0-99 19 19 Sept. 29 
eI i 140 12 1-12 sf 19 to 43 
Ste Stas 140 6} 12 1-07 19 19 Oct. 5 
a cee 140 8 12 0-95 19 19 inclusive 
6 AD Sieses 140 7 2 0-99 19, 
Average ... 140 7°17) 12 1-02 19-875 19-771 
Oct. 7 ...00 140 6} 12 1-07 | 19% 195 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from September 30th to October 6th was $4-95}, and the lowest $4:94}. 


Statistics for September, 1937 :— 
Bar silver per oz. std. 


leila = mente’ Bar = 

4 é elivery eliver oz. fine 

Highest price ............ 20d. 194d. . $40s. 74d. 
OOD © ivcccndpads 193d. 194d. 140s. 0$d. 

Pai ccctitvacnkecdvivacn 19 -8894d. 19-8029d. 140s. 4°38d. 





APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Colonel Norman Kennedy, D.S.O., T.D., Doonh Ayr, has been 
appointed an ordinary director of the Bank of bomeel ™ 


Mr H. A. White has been appointed chairman of Marconi’s Wireless 
T — Cmpey in succession to Lord Inverforth, who was elected 


fn te has also been appointed chairman of Marconi 
ternational Marine Communication Com : 
Pender, who was elected joint president. pany in succession to Lord 


Mr H John Gardiner has resigned from his directorship of the Atlas 
Assurance any, and to fill th direc : i 
ma er a ay. an e vacancy the tors have appointed 


Mr Edward L. Heyburn has been appointed secre f Industrial and 
se Trust and of Second Industrial Trust, in Semlen to Mr C. H. 


Mr William Piercy is retiring from partnership with M Capel-Cure 
and Terry on October 18th and has P essrs Cape 
and Crosthwaite as from June 20, 1987," * Partner with Messrs Fenn 


Mr. R. N. Davies has been ; : ; 
City Improvements Company. sppomted a director of the Rio de Janeiro 


The Hon. D. Mon has resigned his seat on the board of Cater & 
ny, and Mr. ‘Thomas’ Loel Evelyn Bulkeley Guinness has been 
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OTHER STATISTICS 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 




















* Interim} Date of | Comparison 
or Pay- with 
t Final | ment | Last Year | Latest | Previous 
Year Year 
RAILWAYS % 
Barranquilla Railway .......+«.+.-+» és Oct. 7 it 1 
Buenos Aires Great Southern 5% 
Non-cum. Pref, .ccocsscevcccscsseces 5 1 
Do. 6% Non-cum. Pref....... eee hed 3 Nil 
Buenos Aires Western 5% Pref. Stk.) ... | Nov. 5 5 5 
Do. 44% Pref. Stk. ......... see Nov. 5 3h 1 
INSURANCE 3 
Atlas Asssnaae inebnenedagctpyiiraians +3/6 ‘ Oct. 30 J . 
iC TMSUTANCE .00.+erereseeee ese b 
Prurpool & London & Globe ins. | 13/6 ps*| Nov.15| “Same 
Royal Exchange Assurance ......... 11%*| Nov. 6 Same 
<nsehinansabesthes 3/3 ps*| Nov. 15 Same 
Royal Insurance 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Batu Rata Rubber .........-seresees 7 get as i 10 33 
Dickella (Ceylon) Rubber ......... a Oct. 15 a ie a 
Eastern and Estates ...... %* 4% * i 10 
Galapitakande (Ceylon) Estates. re Oct. 20 aah Spey 
Heavea (Johore) Rubber............ 6%t 10 | 4 
ong- Rubber .........000606 awe 10 34 
{eiools TO .scvvessrscevesconcessrsens 23%*| Oct. 15 Same <p on 
London Asiatic Rubber ............ 5%* | Oct. 29 Nil 10 
Lubok Rubber .........cscseereereeeee 5%*| Oct. 15 4% 9 pes a 
Malakoff Rubber..........ccesseeeeeees 5%* Oct. 23 Nil* Bere 8 
Mapalagama Rubber ..........-++++ ai ale ei | 48 | Nil 
Mayfield (Dimbula) Tea ............ 4 net is js a 
Moolaya Estates ......sssessesereeees 5%* Nov. 1 3%* bed il 
Morib Plantations ...........ss.008. he re ib 74 5 
Nagolle (Ceylon) Rubber, etc. ...... 24%*| Oct. 26 Nil* Amon am 3 
New Hayeep Rubber ....... one os nee 8 10 3 
Repel Den conieersaiteal 4%*| Oct. 21 24% se 7 
Rani Travancore Rubber . 2s, Nov. 4 pee 8 
Scottish Malayan Estates . %*| Nov. 10 24%* fine ret 
Singapore Para Rubber .... a sa sd 10 5 
South Malay Rubber....... see blag ake ode 5 Nil 
Standard Tea (Ceylon) ......0s00.0++ 5%* | Oct. 30 Same < 22 
Strathisla (Perak )Rubber........... ase ive odd 17} 12 
Tanjong Malim Rubber ............ ‘ie ae 5 $33 
Toerangie Rubber..............cee000s 74%*| Oct. 19 Nil* is 9 
Vellikellie = enter “ ceescoesousocses 2$%*| Oct. 15 Same adi 
Electrolytic Zinc of Australasia 
oat Od. sebbbi ties. ei dat os ae 17} 10 
Minerals Separation .................. 20%*| Oct. 10%* ea sie 
Pahang Consolidated Ord. ......... %t | Nov. 3 20%t 50 40 
Bs TS theveseee 114%t | Nov. 3 Same 15 15 
Rhodesian Anglo-American......... %t| Nov. 22 oa 15 5 
ian Selection Trust ......... Nov. 8 | First div. 10 Nil 
Southern Kinta Consolidated ...... 6%*| Oct. 28 4%* i a 
Teme Wh ncccuctesbdasiotlatiooinis 12}%t| Oct. 30} 10% 15 174 
Tie inisiiedhica inhale 5%*| Oct. 30 a a ss 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Access Investment ............ce0+++ wii vn om 74 7 
African City rties Trust ..... | 4%* | Nov. 2 Same om oe 
Anglo-American Debenture......... 4%*| Nov. 1 33%* oe a 
Armstrong Stevens ............000008 cn Nov. 3 irst 16§ ass 
Babcock and Wilcox ............... 4%*% —s. Same* wee ake 
naan Cae veuneee ss see First 5 Nil 
ristol Evening t 5%° ens Same eee ess 
British Xylonite ....... Boze 2 Same |... a 
Bryant and May ....... $10%*)| Oct. 30 Same a sat 
Buenos Aires Tramways . ee Sis ey a: 3 2 
Beatannle OI ics cccmssdneatiaatssvvenes 5%*| Nov. 5 Same es tes 
Burt, Boulton and Haywood ...... 44%t| __ ... mn 7 5 
Calcutta Tramways ...............64- 3%*| Nov. 1 Same eos ese 
Caribonum Trust ..........:c0cces000 19,8 Oct, 15 Same ves ss 
Castle Brothers (Furniture)......... 74%t Nov. 1 Same 10 10 
Colombo Gas, etc. ........seeceeeeeeee 5%* | Oct. 19 Same ore oe 
Cook (James W.) and Company .. | 2}%* | Oct. 16 Same web 10 
Crowther (John) and Sons ......... Bt és First 10 ess 
Doxford William) and Sons ...... .. | Now 1! First 10 |e 
ee hy) tists y ena ()74%t| .. | Same | (15 15 
English Sewing Cotton ............... 24%*| Nov. 9} Same ass 10 
DOR wn. dassrndarwndasiahiisideeys 5%]... emt | 8 10 
Remrantl, LOB: sidinecsesisenkavedeerse ies oes - 6 6 
First Co-operative Investment..... 1%*| Sept. 30 Same i SB ep 
Foreign American and General 
Investments Deferred ............ 14%* | Oct. 20 Same tee 4 
Gallina, EAB, cissc<consphskineedsduee nhs Oct. 28 $4%4° os ma 
Handley Page, Ltd 10%* | Oct. 28 il* oss 50 
Hawker Aircra .._,| Nov. 13 a 174 20 
Hoffman Manufacturing $10%*| Oct. 13 t6%* ove oe 
ong Kong and China Gas Nil* me 3%* ioe oe 
MORIN 5 canes vecrnesabaagiougnsegveds 63%* ve od ees oe 
ance bow: aS Sa we | eee _| Now. 28 Fat 8 ‘n 
z . vee | 12B%* . 74° ‘ns al 
Lambert Brothers _ Ke 94 5 
Longmoran-Glenlivet Distilleries.. |... is eas $30 $25 
Marston Valley Brick ............... 74%* | Same eee wee 
Northern General Transport ...... 4%* Same a sis 
rae River Hydro-Electric Power |. re a} (s) 7 6 
smouth Newspapers ............ 74%*| Oct. 19 Same wee tee 
Pressed Steel feo rate Oct. 8} t10%* ay ii 
Ribble Motor Services ............... 4%]. Same | s(t... ha 
Rich (E.) and Company ............. Oct. 7 Ps 1 
mons and Company ......../...... vin pat 2 4 
ingapore Traction .................. 24%*| Oct. 19 Nil* eo ee 
Sneyd Colllieries .........c000ccecees, 15%t ea 124%t 174 15 
Somerset Collieries 1%* vie a sei iis 
ange ., a ame eee ws 
“ Oct. 29 | oA 124 10 
Tube I oy | 124%t 233 174 
16 %t see } 4 ° ° 
Dairies 74%+| Nov. 1 Same ty 12 
MN sce es vs 
; 0%t | Nov. 1 First 15 tee 
Electric, ' 5 Je is sl Goin ee 
; *) Oct. 15 Same eee ws 
ct Cc. 4%* | Oct. 30 Same nee 10 
%*| Oct. 11 First is ces 
Le 


(s) Paid on a larger capital. t Free of income tax. 


! 
: 
f 
i 


Total 








(c) Also bonus of one ordinary 
out of capital reserve. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX. Interim ordinary dividend is maintained at 4 per cent. 
at anton OTL COMPANY.— Interim dividend on the ordinary shares maintained 

ent. 

DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY.—So far as ascertained, the trading results to 
date compare favourably with those of the preceding Th ivi 
warrants will be posted on October 30th. iis brea ea reanan 

ELECTROLYTIC ZINC COMPANY OF AUSTRALASIA.—N. t profits increased 
by £213,750, to £536,613 in year to June 30, 1937. Dividends on puulaiaine and ordinary 
“a 17} per cent. for year against 10 per cent. 

URTH BRITISH FIXED TRUST.—Payment of 3-80d. per sub-unit, tax free 
for half-year to October 2, 1937, making payment for year at rate of £4 16s. 3d. against 
£4 10s. 10d. gross. 

GALLAHER, LTD.—Ordinary interim dividend raised from 53 to 7} per cent. 
= on a capital increased by the offer in March, 1937, of 117,600 £1 ordinary shares 


HANDLEY PAGE, LTD.—First interim dividend of 10 per cent. on an increased 
ordinary capital. 

PAHANG CONSOLIDATED.—Final dividend on ordinary shares of 30 per cent. 
making 50 per cent. for year, compared with a final dividend of 20 per cent., making 40 per 
cent., for previous year. Preference dividend unchanged at 15 per cent. 

RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN.— Final dividend on ordinary shares 8} per 
cent, making for year 15, against 5 per cent. 

RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST.—A maiden dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares is to be paid on November 8th. 

TUBE INVESTMENTS.— Final ordinary dividend for year to October 31, 1937, cf 
16} per cent., against 12) per cent., making 23$ against 17} per cent. for year. 








—— 


SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.—Recovery in Malayan tin 
production is reflected in the increase from £195,709 to £273,153 in the 
profits of PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIC, The company’s hydro- 
electric output was fully absorbed, and a large proportion of output was 
generated from steam stations. An 85 per cent. increase in latest profits 
is recorded by KAYSER ELLISON AND COMPANY, steel makers, 
whose dividend is raised from 12} to 17} per cent., after substantially 


' higher provisions for depreciation. Admiralty orders have contributed 


largely to the PARSONS MARINE STEAM TURBINE profits, which are 
doubled at £36,654. BORNEO COMPANY, having earned £59,195, 
against £9,223, is to pay off two years’ preference dividend arrears. The 
merchandise section in particular earned good profits. A fall in profits 
from £28,153 to £24,979 recorded by CLARENDON PROPERTY COM- 
PANY is due largely to reduced dividend receipts and profits on sale of 
investments. ROVER COMPANY has enjoyed a good year for profits are 
up from £217,375 to £302,969. Higher costs have been met by an equiva- 
lent increase in prices. Five rubber companies have issued reports this week 
showing substantial improvement. The report for the first 11}-month 
period (to June 30) of BATCHELOR’S PEAS, LTD., shows profits of 
£43,360 ; results are less favourable than was hoped, since the new factory 
could not be fully occupied till August this year, FINANCIAL NEWS, 
LTD., have benefited from rising circulation and advertising revenues. 
Net profits amount to £56,930, against £50,207, and the dividend has been 
raised from 15 to 20 per cent. LONDON EXPRESS NEWSPAPERS 
profits of £205,593 compared with £206,321 ; the report refers to extensions 
outside London. Trading —— of RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS has 
improved from £8,831 to £9,854, but owing to loss by fire of £5,214, net 
profits are reduced to £977; sums recovered under the insurance policy 
will be credited to profit and loss account when received. D. AND W. 
MURRAY, LTD., the Australian merchants, pay a 3 per cent. dividend 
on their reconstructed ordinary capital. The first public report of HOR- 
LICKS, LTD., shows profits of £245,506 for fifteen months ; the dividend 
payment of £99,125 was, however, made before last January’s offer for 
sale, when it was announced that no further distribution would be made 


for the period. 
BANKS 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK.—The statement as at September 30, 
1937, shows loans and discounts at $817,313,000—an increase of $7,335,000 
since June 30, 1937, and of $155,000,000 since September 30, 1936. Deposits 
amount to $2,128,875,000 (compared with $2,136,387,000 and $2,290,889,000 
respectively), and total resources to $2,422,152,000 (against $2,426,554,000 
and $2,568,430,000). Cash stands at $708,884,000 (against $685,720,000 
and $761,872,000) and investments in U.S. Government securities at 
$575,011,000 (against $618,840,000 and $765,601,000). | Undivided profit 
on September 30th amounted to $25,888,000 (compared with $27,950,000 


and $20,963,000), 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BAJOE KIDOEL RUBBER AND PRODUCE COMPANY.— 
At the general meeting of this company Mr H. Eric Miller described how the 
average net price of rubber had increased during 4 years. — In 1933-34, 
before the regulation scheme, this price was 3-88d., and in 1936-37, 8-39d. 
Their agricultural policy was proceeding according to plan, and it was 
hoped that they would in due course derive profits from their kapok 
developments, 

McCARTHY, RODWAY, LTD.—The net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1937, is £47,210. Of this amount £4,732 has been reserved for 
income tax. The ordinary dividend is 20 per cent. for the year. The Board 

lace £10,000 to general reserve, bringing this account up to £31,510. Carry 
orward £977. At the end of the financial year, sales of motor vehicles, 
totalling £38,683, had not been delivered and no credit has been taken in 
the accounts of the Company for the profit on these transactions, which 
will accrue in the accounts of the following year. 

UNILEVER N.V.—At an extraordinary general meeting held in 
Rotterdam on October 5th, the chairman outlined the principles of the 

roposed scheme, which the meeting later passed. Unilever, Ltd., and 
ever Bros., Ltd., were to be amalgamated. Preference holders of either 
the Dutch and English companies would have a first claim on profits and 
assets of their own company, any surplus in one being available to make 
up a deficiency in the other, Unilever N.V. would receive the English com- 
pany’s interests outside the British Empire, and hand over Empire interests 
to the English company, the difference in value standing as a capital loan. 
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The position of ordinary shareholders would not be altered, though amal- 
gamation in England would be an advantage. 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY.—The statement as at Septem- 
ber 30th shows — at $1,528,130,338 (against $1,619,256,428 
on September 30, 1936) and total resources at $1,852,543,514 (against 
$1,953,014,382). Cash, etc., stands at $511,167,649 (against $439,797,700), 
U.S. rmment obligations at $530,451,391 (against $750,329,192), and 
loans and bills purchased $679,155,536 (against $603,577,723). Capital 
and omeiee are unchanged at $90,000,000 and $170,000,000 respectively, 
and ivided profits are $10,657,925 (against $8,070,734). 

LONDON EXPRESS NEWSPAPER.—Trading profits for year to 
June 30, 1937, amounted to £210,083, compared with £211,528. A sum 
of oe is again deducted for depreciation and £10,000 for tax. Interest 
on loans, etc., reduced from £1,822 to £151. Net profit was £273 higher at 
£146,594. Dividend of 10 per cent. on ordinary shares, leaving £95,115 
to carry forward, compared with £94,322. 

ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY.—Net profit for the year to June 30, 1937, amounted to £302,586. 
rey +4 forward £393,106, making available £695,693. To reserve, 
£100,000, £150,000 to reserve for options, etc., and £25,000 for taxation. 
Two dividends, aggregating 100 per cent., absorbed £150,000. Carry for- 
ward £270,693. 

THE FINANCIAL NEWS.—Net profit for year to June 30, 1937. 
£56,930, against £50,207, after £2,662, against nil, for tax and N.D.C. 
Amount available is £130,961, against £100,325. Ordinary dividend 10 per 
cent., as before, 10 per cent. bonus, against 5 per cent. To reserve 
£8,260, against nil; to reserve for libel, £926, against nil. Forward £90,228, 
against £74,031. 

PERAK RIVER ELECTRIC.—aAccounts for year to July 31, 1937, 
show net revenue of £339,753. This compares with £264,543 (after £40,000 
depreciation). To depreciation account, £68,104, against £15,340. A 
non-recurring go pe against net revenue for prior lien debenture 
stock interest, £8, for staff pension fund. Ordinary dividend raised 
from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. payable on a capital enlarged by the issue 
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last March of 358,041 new shares. There were also then issued 350 
preference shares. Carry forward is £8,908, 1000 ney 


BORNEO COMPANY, LTD.—Profit for to March 3] 1937 
£76,522, compared with £20,538 a year ago, which was raised to [33 4: 
by a transfer of £12,929 from teak reserve, Two years’ preference divide; 
to August 4, 1934, is to be paid, requiring £44,933, To reserve £14,000 
against nil. Carry forward £23,304. wn, 


ROVER COMPANY, LTD. — Profits for year to July 31, i97 
amounted to £304,968, against £219,375. Increased allowances for dor, 
ciation and maintenance, and after £50,000, against nil, for tax a 
N.D.C., the amount earned for dividend is up from £127,782 to £139,543 
Distribution for the year is raised from 10 per cent., tax free, to 17] ».. 
cent., less tax, and the general reserve transfer is maintained at £50,000 
New issue expenses take £1,142, leaving carry forward at £49,368, ~ " 


INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS.— The autumy, 
conference of the Institute opened at Liverpool on Tuesday, October 5), 
and concluded on Thursday with a luncheon on board the “ Laconia" 
Mr Frank Lindsay Fisher presided at the opening meeting. In his addres 
he discussed the function of the Institute in the accountant’s training 
In commenting on recent events of professional interest, he referred to th. 
introduction of N.D.C, and the honesty of the British taxpayer. Paper, 
were read by Mr H. M. Barton on “ Pitfalls in the path of a professionaj 
accountant "; by Mr Frederick Cook on “ Cotton importing ieee and 
marketing.” 


“* KEYSTONE " GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS.—British Industria 
Corporation have issued a statement referring to Mr. F. Lindsay Fishers 
address to the Institute of Chartered Accountants, in which he suggested 
that sales by sub-unit holders prompted by a declining market woul 
depress market values through managers having to sell underlying secur. 
ties. The cape state that in September not one share was sold m 
the Stock Exchange, that their sales of sub-units were nearly ten times in 
volume the amount of repurchases and that underlying securities fo 
those sales had been bought. 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 





















Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
After | Amount — Period Last 
Some Year from ~~ —" ontsens Carried to Yeas 
~ Ending} Last | peten- | Distri- Reserve, | Balance 
Account | “ture ition Deprecia- | Forward] Net | Divi- 
Sutesest tion, etc. Profit | dend 
| } 
Breweries and Distilleries | oor e ee | £ o/ 
Longmorn-Glenlivet Distirs. | July 31) 19,045) 9,640 28,685 § 299| 25+ 
Lighting, etc. 
Perak River Hydro-Electric | July 31| 4,380, 273,183) 277,533 195,709] 6 
Coal, Iron and Steel | 
Armstrong, Steven and Son | Aug. 31 | inp (n)27,085 27,085); (a) (a) 
Kayser, Ellison and Co....... June 30/ 14,885, 104,171} 119,056), 56,474| 124 
Laycock Engineering Co.... | June 30 6,291 13,417 19,708 10,103} 5 
Parsons Marine Steam ...... June 30| 32,942) 36,654) 69.596 16,113} 7} 
United Steel Companies June 30} 570,491) 1,850,330) 2,420'821 1,378,587, 7} 
Borneo Com oe, tae “I 23,042) 59,195 te 
3orneo DRT: wiseevencese ar. J 59,1 $2,237 Ni 
Clarendon Property ......... July 31; —12,037| 24.979] 37.016! oR 153] 6 
Motor Cycle and Aviation | } 
Austin Motor .......-..0-.++-» July 31 | 373,955) 805,577] 1,179,532) mae 30” | } 487,046) 303,890)) 718,873) {5 
Rover Company..............- | July 31 | 42,847 302,969] 345,816)... 17 214,54 10* 
Lucas ( Joseph) RE Aug. 7) 66,628) 348,798) 415,426, 10,474 Hy 115,000] $0 308 518142 15 
r j i} | , ’ , 
Bantardawa .........0s0000-. |June 30). (s4,071, 4,071! | : 
one mer , , j eee ' 5 
British Borneo Para ......... Apr. 30|Dr. 5,423) 3,258\Dr. 2165, |. |. 5 eles 9.165 pv. e67| Ni 
Brooklands Selangor ......... June 30) 14,551! 24,409) 38,960). 124 2,500; 14,585| 13,551| 74 
Kammning (Perak)............ | pe 30 27,493) 34,075, 61,568 |. | 12} 10,000! 26,443)| 22,539| 10 
gkap Para............+++++. | June 30 | 745) 10,599 15,344) |, 5 
Shops and 8 . | | | | 12 2,693 4,251) $,976) 7% 
owards (Newcastle)......... | July 31 | | 4 
= : Te July 31 | (416,826 “ene 8,080) 10 $,955) 2,541) (a) | (a) 
sudalur (Nilgiri) ............ June 30 |Dr. 9,108\Dr. 404) Dr. 9.51 | | Ni 
cee trans . ‘ | Dr. 9,512||Dr. 1,238) Nil 
Staveley Trust ............... uly 31 2,308 3 Hl 
peao tne Companies ve oe. ee | 74 5,000} 7,203] 29,766) 74 
ssocia ire Alarms...... une 30 1,615 4,363 5,978)'  ... 
Associated Piano Co.......... Mar. 31 11,625! 16,460} 28,085) éin2l = vee eee 
Batchelor’s Peas............... June30(b') 43,360| 43,360, 10,089... 10 2,074] 11,197]| (a) | (a) 
Brooks Wharf and Bull | | | (a) 
MM SiithsscScadeciinadiass June 30! 12,895} 10,509} —-23,404/| 8.900! 
cys aperCamany* |foneb0| gu aotams Spam] aoey Su] > | as S| ay 
cscs une , 01,296} 127,380)| 16, " 
Crown Flour Mills ............ Aug. 31 2,159} 12,384) 14,543 8 i ease sie ee xil 
Eastwoods LewesCement... | June 30| 4,835, 17813) 22,148) 124 4,000] 4:710| 15,083) 124 
Financial News es... June 30) 74.031] 56,930) 130,961) 10,538 20 9,186] 90,229)| 50,207} 15 
yaumont-British Picture ... r.31| 147,021) 280,096} 427,117)| 178.750 (h)216,414| 31.953]| 467,088) Nil 
ee a Gas Meters oe 30 eae 6,874 6,874 752 i 5 , e's72 (a) (a) 
Horlicks, Ltd. ovsnene-n r.31|  — 9,044/(m)245,506| 254.550) = wisel we 2 | - 
Hutchinson and Company... |Dec. 31] 29,948) 25,098 §5,046)| 27.700) 24 24.096|| 45,869) 24 
en Peden De itentet eee “a. = 60,000} 95,115|| 206,321) 10 
, . + #08 eee 7 ee 20 10, ’ ’ 
Murex, LA ns eicsenenen June 30| 33,362} 370,423! 403.785], 3,500| 149. | saneee sical ate Stee 
Mere y (D. ae july OO Eas 43,202)  43,202/| 18,750 3 : 10,924|| 33,496, Nil 
Sentinel Waggon Works ... | July 31... |Dr. 13,024\Dr. 13,024)| = Dr13,024| (a) | (a) 
ebbitt Brothers ............_ | Jume 30 5,780 5,044 10,824), ... “33 505 ann aa 24 
Themen Smith's Stamping | July 31 | 17,749 25,101} 42,850\| 10 24/100 19°530 74 
hs ) S. | Apr. 30) 2,935 977  3,912)| 13,750|__... .. |Dr. 10,000, '162||_ 4,798) Nil 
Walker (S) Goldsmith, etc. |June 90| 20770 10438] geaea) 7 . | ee ee we 8 
779) ; 38,214]... os 10,048] 28,166|| 16,314| Nil 


ad dd Fa 
( oi 


a) No comparable figure. (6) 114 months. 
({@) Eighteen months. (e) Absorbed £105,511. 


transferring {435,278 from reserve. (n) Fifteen months. 


c cS ayets paymen 
(4) After providing for producing, etc., subsidiaries’ | 


(s) Six months. 


t of preference dividend for two years to August 4, 1934. 
809. and after 


osses {566, 
(v) Rate not stated. 


(t) Preferred ordinary stock. 
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£140 SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 

31, 1997 MEEDUOTATIONS for many important primary products continued 


lor depre. heir headlong decline this week. But even at the lower level 











tax aud [Mf prices there was little evidence of an increase in consumers’ 
£ "ie purchases. Consumers’ stocks of many materials are now 
-£30,0on airly low. Nevertheless, they continue to cover only immedi- 


ste requirements in anticipation of a further fall in prices, 
partly owing to unfavourable business news from the United 
States and partly because of the deterioration of the inter- 
ational political situation. And, as supplies of many materials 


‘utumnal 
Ober Sth, 
“ACOnia,” 


ae are now increasing, there is little likelihood of a resumption 
to the fof large-scale buying in the near future. 
Papers The decision of copper producers to resume the restriction of 
fessional output has failed to arrest the fall in prices. Actually, copper, 
"4 TM ead and spelter this week touched the lowest levels this year. 
dustrial ‘current tin prices are the lowest since last February, in spite 
Fishers fof a further reduction in the world’s visible supplies during the 
gested HR past month. Rubber was again marked down, and textile 
te raw materials were generally cheaper. Wheat, after advancing 
sold m fae in recent weeks against the general trend, was also quoted 
and lower at Liverpool, in spite of the continued scarcity of avail- 
1S for 


able supplies, revealed by a substantial reduction in world 
shipments compared with a year ago. Raw sugar followed the 
general downward trend. 

In contrast, the market in provisions and meat was generally 
steady. Butter was again marked up, cheese was firm, and 
hams were dearer. 

. The general trend of quotations for primary products in the 
United States was also downwards. Moody’s index of the 


0 prices of staple commodities (December 31, 1931 = 100) 
Divi Ti declined from 185-4 to 177-1 during the week ended last 
end Wednesday, against 193-5 a month ago and 183-4 a year 
—— earlier. The whole of the advance over the year has thus been 
y lost by the headlong fall of recent weeks. 
+ 
s COAL 
6 SHEFFIELD.—Output of coal is increasing to meet the still growing 
industrial demand, ousehold fuel is steady, after a quieter deman 
due to the late spell of warmer weather. All grades of coke are readily 
(a) taken up, and the rise of half-a-crown per ton for large patent oven coke 
124 and all sizes of graded coke which came into operation at the beginning 
5 of the month in the area of the Midland Amalgamated District has had no 
7+ ae effect on sales. On the export market conditions are fairly 
74 steady, Supplies for prompt shipment are not easy to obtain. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Whilst enquiry for Northumberland 
Nil steam coal from home consumers has been slightly more active, this market 
6 is very quiet, with the exception of graded fuel, and prompt trade for large 
screened would be very acceptable to a number of collieries. The Durham 
. section continues firm; demand is as brisk as ever for manufacturing 
20(1) coals, and all collieries are comfortably stemmed. Coke is a steady market 
50 and inclined to harden further with the approach of winter. 
104 GLASGOW.—The Scottish coal trade is still experiencing a lull in 
15 regard to the shipping demand, and as a result prices here and there are 
Showing on cular a ee This ro: especially to the Pie gad Lothians 
a istricts, e a ire and ire ieries, wi e efit o 
A a larger domestic trade, are more favourably placed. Lothian steam sorts 
74 are now freely offered, and in Fife third steam and most sizes of nuts are 
10 obtainable. The monthly ascertainment for August shows that Scottish 
7 coal realised a profit of Is. 474d. per ton, compared with Is. 1-84d. per ton 
$ in August last year. Output showed little change at 2,601,930 tons, while 
realised pit-head prices rose from 12s, 5-23d. to 14s. 1-77d. per ton. 
(a) Production costs were up from Ils, 3-41d. to 12s. 9-03d. per ton. 
CARDIFF .—Coal shipments continue active at the South Wales ports. 
Nil Last week they were between 40,000 and 50,000 tons below the weekly 
average total for the previous month, but there has been a sharp recovery 
74 this week, when daily loadings have exceeded 100,000 tons. Exports are 
almost entirely on contract account, and the provisional output quota for 
the December quarter is 10,200,000 tons, or about 5 per cent. above the 
si original allocation for the corresponding period of last year. Coal prices 
Nil are unchanged except to the extent of the addition as from October Ist 
a) on rail-borne coal of an amount equal to the 5 per cent. increase on 
chase Te ems siding rents, ee oe eae aw 
2 arges, e continues very scarce , and patent fuel exports 
s are slightly less active, with quotations firm; while Portuguese pitwood 
0 is a shade easier at 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. ex ship. It is understood that the 
‘il Suspension of the trade share provisions of the Central Control Selling 
- Schemes, originally fixed for the period April to September, is being 
i” ey nv with the approval of the Mines Department of 
‘ o' e. 
‘il 
) TRON AND STEEL 
1) . LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
2} indicates that there is no relaxation in the pressure from consumers to 
Secure delivery against contracts and that the whole of the production 
0 of the steelworks is passing at once into consumption. These conditions 
2) are likely to rule for some months to come and the majority of the steel- 
5(¢) works will almost certainly enter next year with a heavy tonnage of un- 
il executed orders on their books. In these circumstances the volume of new 
1) business is naturally restricted, since neither makers nor consumers 
24 are anxious to add to the present congestion. _ : 
74 ti In the pig iron market a more comfortable situation exists than for a long 
il a Past, heavy home production, reinforced by considerable imports 
of Steelmaking iron, has eased steelmakers’ anxieties, and the output 
) on foundry iron now appears sufficient to meet the requirements of 
1 onsuming industries. . 
, Stringent conditions continue to rule in the semi-finished steel section 
a of the market, and although the production of the British works is pressed 
. to the utmost it is still not large enough to supply the quantities needed by 
" ysers. Imports from the Continent against the quota, however, appear to 


; be increasing and should help to ease the situation. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


The demand for finished steel is unabated; but it is almost im ible 
to find a works in a position to accept business for delivery before the 
end of this year. New business is quiet with overseas markets, but con- 
siderable deliveries are being made against old contracts. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—In the local pig iron market there is little 
opportunity for new business. Producers are fully sold to the end of the 
year. Local foundries continue to receive rationed supplies of foundry 

ig iron which, with the importations from the Continent, are sufficient 
or present requirements. East Coast hematite is being supplied to local 
and Midland consumers under existing contracts, and further quantities 
are being released for export. There have been no alterations in 

tices. It is an indication of the trend of events that the price of 
oundry pig iron has been advanced by 5s. per ton. 

Rather better supplies of semi-manufactured steel have been received 
by re-rollers both from home producers and from the Continent, but con- 
suming works have no stocks and would welcome larger deliveries. The 
reduction in the shipments of manufactured steel to the Far East, mentioned 
above, has not had. any material effect on the position ; conditions remain 
the same, producers having sold their output over the next few months 
and are running their plant at high pressure in order to reduce arrears on 
existing contracts, 


Good Durham blast furnace coke is firm at 42s. per ton, delivered at the 
furnaces here, whilst foreign ore business is spasmodic with prices governed 
chiefly by current freights. The rate of freight paid recently from Bilbao 
to Middlesbrough is 13s. 6d. Heavy steel scrap is in good demand and 
official prices, which are unaltered, remain as follows :—69s. per ton for 
No. 1 quality, and 67s. per ton for No. 2 quality, delivered at the works, 


SHEFFIELD.—Conditions in the iron and steel market have undergone 
little change this week. There is plenty of inquiry for both foundry and 
— iron, but makers are too heavily committed to the end of the year to 
add to their contracts, and with hardly anything for current disposal odd 
lots for immediate delivery are few and far between. Deliveries are still 
in arrears, but the delays are less pronounced, Although quotations were 
expected to remain unchanged over the remainder of the year, there is talk 
of early revision in view of sharply rising costs. Business in East Coast 
hematite had become rather easier to arrange, but the pressure by con- 
sumers to fix up contracts is causing makers to hold off to some extent. 
There is not much doing in West Coast hematite, of which there is a distinct 
shortage. Bar iron makers are well booked and are not seeking further 
orders for the present. Some imported bars are available, but the price 
ham sales, Basic and acid steel billets are in as heavy demand as ever, 
and the call for wire rods, stainless steel and steel strip is such that it cannot 
be fully met. High-speed steel prices are rising. ‘This material in scrap 
form is fetching at least £100 per ton. 


GLASGOW.—Steelmakers are still unable to meet all the demands 
made upon them, although output is passing into the hands of users almost 
as quickly as produced. There is continual pressure from consumers for 
supplies, and makers are unable to entertain all the business offering on 
account of the already congested state of order books. Whilst recently 
there has been some improvement in deliveries of semis to West of Scotland 
users, who seemed assured of regular supplies for some little time at least, 
there is at the moment some uncertainty concerning deliveries of near 
future supplies. This is causing re-rollers considerable anxiety, for pro- 
grammes have been arranged and orders accepted on the assumption that 
supplies would be available in sufficient quantity to keep such plant as 
has been in operation fully employed. There is a steady demand for all 
classes of finished material, and in the manufacturing industries new 
business is plentiful. 

CARDIFF.—Business in the South Wales iron and steel trades con- 
tinues active. In the tinplate industry production is being well maintained. 
The latest official returns show an output equal to 77-18 per cent. of allotted 
capacity. Future commitments are heavier than they were at the corre- 
sponding period last year, but prices both for inland and export are un- 
changed. Galvanised sheets are quoted at £18 15s. per ton for foreign 
shipment, and steel bars at {7 15s., delivered. Exports of tinplates at 
Swansea last week totalled 7,300 tons, compared with 9,595 tons the pre- 
vious week, and 6,090 tons in the corresponding week last year. 
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OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—After a sharp recovery to over £50 per ton, copper slumped 
heavily and on Wednesday reached the lowest level for the current ae 
This break occurred despite an announcement, made late on ener = 
last week, that copper restriction will be re-imposed as from the end of 
November and that the first quota will be 105 per cent. This quota Is 
the same as that in operation immediately before the lifting of the eg 
in January, 1937, It should require a reduction in output of 20 to @ 
per cent., as compared with the present levels. Outside production on 
the other hand will be larger than last year owing to the recent seepemng 
of various mines in all parts of the world. Nevertheless the re-imposition o 
restriction will prevent oversupplies, if consumption 1s maintained at its 
recent rate. ; 

The demoralisation of the copper market this week is largely due to 
distrust of consumers and speculators in the stability of the world’s 
industrial activity. There was a general withholding of demand, while the 
large current output and the remainder of speculative holdings was offered 
freely with a disastrous effect on prices. The immediate outlook is entirely 
dependent on a revival of consumers’ confidence. Unfortunately there is no 

pect that this revival will come as quickly as the recent wave of distrust. 
ones a further fall is not impossible. ; 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,900 tons on Monday, against 
2,350 tons last week; 2,150 tons on Tuesday, against 1,800 tons last week ; 
2,900 tons on Wednesday, against 3,900 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 11-65 cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 
oe cents a week ago and 13-624 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was £45 12s. 6d. to £45 15s. 
per ton, compared with £47 15s. to £47 16s. 3d. a week ago. Stocks of 
refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 
8,997 tons, showed an increase of 134 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 
15,890, were 1,328 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both metals moved more or less in sympathy 
with copper and touched new and remarkable low levels. No changes in 
producing and consuming centres have taken place this week and home 
warehouse stocks in the United Kingdom remained almost stationary in 
September. At the end of last month the combined stocks of lead 
aggregated 7,917 tons against 7,978 tons at the end of August, while stocks of 
spelter advanced slightly from 20,417 tons on August 3Ist to 20,550 
on September 30th. As in copper, the future of price movements will be 
primarily dependent on the revival of consumers’ confidence. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 1,250 tons on Monday, 
against 1,450 tons last week; 1,950 tons on Tuesday, against 1,300 tons last 
week; 2,650 tons on Wednesday, against 3,600 tons last week. The New 
York quotation on Wednesday was 6-00 cents per Ib., against 6-00 cents 
a week ago and 6-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was {17 16s. 3d. to £17 17s. 6d. per ton, compared with £19 8s. 9d. to 
£19 10s. last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: 1,500 tons on Monday, 
against 1,000 tons last week ; 2,250 tons on Tuesday, against 1,500 tons last 
week; 3,400 tons on Wednesday, against 2,500 tons last week. Wednesday’s 
quotation in East St. Louis was 6-25 cents per Ib., against 6-50 cents the 
week before and 7-25 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official closing 

uotation in London for “ good ordinary brands ”’ for shipment during 
the current month was {17 12s. 6d. to £17 15s. per ton, against £19 2s. 6d. 
to £19 3s. 9d. last week. 

TIN.—Tin, too, suffered a bad break, closing on Wednesday at £233 5s. 
as compared with £246 a week ago. This slump occurred in spite of the 
decline of 2,629 tons to 20,922 tons in the world’s visible tin supplies 
during September. According to Messrs. A. Strauss and Company, Ltd., 
new supplies showed a drop of 1,248 tons to 11,222 tons, due almost entirely 
to the lower Straits shipments, while deliveries advanced by 566 tons to 
12,914 tons. Both the decline in Straits shipments and the unusual reduc- 
tion in the world’s visible supplies were due to some extent to the stock- 
taking closure of the Straits Trading Company, the large Singapore 
smelting works. Nevertheless the contraction in the visible supply provided 
a clear bull point and, were it not for the general breakdown in consumers’ 
confidence this week, tin would probably have been stronger. Movements 
in the immediate future will undoubtedly be closely linked with those of 
the three other metals. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 375 tons on Monday, 
against 560 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, against 300 tons last 
week; 675 tons on Wednesday, against 900 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 54-37} cents per Ib., against 55-52} cents 
a week ago and 58-75 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £233 5s. to £233 15s. per ton, 
compared with {246 to £246 5s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London and 


Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,535 tons, a decrease of 104 
tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home deliv were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was {13 5s. to £13 5s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., as against 
£13 10s. to £13 10s. 6d. Chinese antimony was quoted at £83 to £ per 
ton, ex warehouse, as against £83 to £84 last week. Chinese wolfram for 
““ October-November "” shipment was quoted at 117s. 6d. to 122s. 6d. 
per unit, c.if., as against 120s. to 125s. for ‘ September—October ” last 


ed platinum was quoted on Wednesday at £10 5s. 
compared with {10 5s. a seul onitad. y £ per ounce, 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Traders in the cotton industry have had 
another dull week so far as fresh business in and cloth is concerned. 
The market has been under the influence of an easier tendency in raw 
cotton prices, and business in all quarters has been within narrow limits. 
Ship and merchants have not been in the mood to anticipate future 
requirements, and for the most part buying has been of a hand-to-mouth 
character. Producers can consider themselves fortunate if sales have 
totalled to around 75 per cent. of normal output. After the publication of 
the American a report (which was not available as we went to press ) 
the outlook sh become clearer. But even then it is by no means certain 
that a revival of demand will set in. Should decline further it will 
only intensify the present apathetic attitude, but a bullish report and an 
— in ee would probably force out much business. 

loth manufacturers erally have had a ve 
ae has —— place fom day to day, but althox 
y no means at a stands comparatively small transactions have been 
recorded. Order lists are now considerably lighter than two months ago 
but there are still no signs of producers being prepared to grant price 
concessions. As a matter of fact many merchants could not be induced to 


lace contracts no matter how inviting the sellers’ terms migh 
i been no particular activity in piece goods for the e a Odd 
sales have taken place for India, th America and t. Small lines 
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have been sold for the Empire markets and North European Counts; 
The home trade has been quiet. : 


COTTON PRICES 
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1937 is age 

Sept. . | Sept. | Oct 

is | 2 | @ | 6 quota 
i a. w.| 5°54 | 5°24 | abe | ae | oo | o 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... per . 96 | 4°76 | 6-51 |¢' 
a Fully Good Fair | rl hee 


cack hile wilnds halen per Ib. | 8-69 | 8-56 | 8°45 | 7-81 | 8-6, | 
Good Fair | 64 
| 


Egyptiat...........scceeeeees per lb. | 7°85 | 7:72 | 7°49 | 6-93) |. 
Yarns —32's twist .........cscceeeeeees per ib 12 12 12, | 12 10} | jj 
” 40's weft per ib. | 11 11 1 105 | 10} | 4; 
” 60's twist (Egyptian) .. per tb, 17? 17 173 17} 16 i 


32-in. Prin 116 16 by 16, 82’sand |s. d.jis. dia dis 4 
ee ee 19 3|19 3/19 119 07 Sint 

3 

3 


26 0 |26 0 |25 9 |25 6 |x 
11 0 jt) © /10 11 |10 9 \10 


38-in. ditto. $8 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 





; table 





39-in. ditto. 374 yds, 16 by 15,8: %)... [10 0110 019111910) 9 2/9, years 
19 2 years 
The turnover in American yarns has been on a smaller scale. The mii 
remain busy on existing contracts, however, and there is still pressure { 
deliveriés of certain counts. Quotations have been firmly held. A devel Estim 
ment of importance has been the decision of ring spinners to conclude ; lw 
legalised agreement affecting the bulk of their section. There has not be» 5w 
much business passing in Egyptian yarns. Spinners have now transferrg 
the basic price month, under the legalised price-fixing scheme, from Nove. 
ber to March. Marginal rates have been fully maintained. The gener m 
trade outlook cannot be considered very encouraging. For many week TI 
past sales of yarn and cloth have been below output, and no doubt som aver 
producers will soon be in need of fresh orders, Future prospects depend, spon 
in a large measure, upon the course of raw cotton prices. cr 
JUTE.—Dundee.—tThe future course of prices in the jute trade js stijj 
very uncertain. Though imports of the fibre into Calcutta have increased 
considerably, sellers are maintaining their rates, contrary to expectations, 
A big increase in stocks of hessians during September had no adver 
effect on prices of cloth, and, while in former years stocks of sackings usually nase 
declined during that month,an increase of 6 million yards to 130 million yards Sept 
this year did not create any weakness in the market. In September last sept 
year, stocks of sackings declined by 33 million yards to 115 million yards. Octe 
Stocks of hessians this year increased by 28} million yards to 128} millions, Orts 
compared with an increase last year in September of 23 million yards to Sept 


98} millions. 
uction of jute cloth and bags by the Indian jute mills remains ona — 

large scale, and this country is feeling the effects of the shipments of huge 

quantities from Calcutta. Dundee interests are strongly endeavouring to 

get the home Government to impose restrictions on the importation of these | 

goods and is awaiting the result of the new trade agreement now being we 


arranged between Britain and India. A quota based on the imports during ex] 
the year 1928 is asked for, when there were only 28 million yards of cloth the 
and 46 million jute bags imported into this country. If imports continue Er 
on their present scale there will be nearly 200 million yards of cloth and 10 
85 million bags imported this year. ba 

The value of Daisee—2/3 has fluctuated between £19 15s and £19 17s. 6d, 33 


with fours at £19 10s. to £18 12s. 6d., Tossa—2/3 at £20 17s. 6d., and fours in 
at £20, October/November. Good First Marks are offered at {22 15s, 
ms at from {21 15s, to £22 5s., and Hearts at {21 2s. 6d. to fu 


5s., October/November. Spinners here have bought more freely Py 
recently, especially of spot parcels, which have had a good clearance during 1 
the past few weeks. 12 


Jute yarns are a quiet market, but 2s. 2d. is the lowest price quoted for 
common 8 Ib. cops and 2s, 3d. for 8 lb. spools. There is nothing domg hi 
meantime to test these rates. Twist is firm at 4d. lowest for 3 ply 8 |b. 


and sacking yarns are quiet at from 2 fea. to 28d. for 24 Ib. weft and 3}¢ 9 
for 8 Ib. chains, Rove is very firm at {21 for 48 lb. and £17 10s. for 200 lb. 6 
while the better yarns are firmer at 2s. 64d. for third grade and 2s. 44d w 


for fourth grade 8 Ib. warp. Carpet yarns are steady at 344. for 14 lb. 
warp. Orders for jute cloth are difficult to obtain at from 2 #4. for 10 oz 
40 in. and 24d. for 8 oz. Buyers are still reluctant to pay these limits, 
but manufacturers cannot afford to accept less. Linoleum hessians and 
heavy goods are very quiet, but unchanged. Calcutta goods have fluctuated a 
slightly, showing little change. 


GRAIN MARKETS - 


WHEAT .—Despite the weakness of Chicago, prices in this country have 
shown only a slight reaction during the period under review. Fluctua- 
tions, however, have been substantial and an easier tone was evident a 
the close on Wednesday. For this reaction, larger offers of Russian wheat 
were mainly responsible. Meanwhile, weather conditions remain satistac- 

in Arpatinn, but more rainfall is urgently required in Australia. 
Wednesday last, “ December ” futures were quoted in Chicago # 
106} cents per bushel, against 109 cents the week before and 110} cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Man 
toba (Atlantic), ex ship, 57s. 6d. per 496 Ibs., inst 55s, 9d. last week; 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 56s, 3d., against 54s. 
last week. Acci Corn Trade News total shipments of wheat 


— -—- = os Pf ene hw A HZ 


wding to the 
and flour last week amounted to 1,157,000 quarters, against 1,122,000 
quarters in the previous week and 1,443,000 quarters in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

FLOUR.—Prices have been advanced, despite a quiet demand. Wed. 
nesday’s London quotations (excluding quota payments) were : Straigh : 
run, delivered Home Counties, 41s. 6d. 280 Ibs., as against 40s. 6d. 4 
week ago; delivered inner London, 41s., as against 40s. a week ago. Mant 
toba patents, ex store, 39s. to 40s. 6d., as against 39s. to 40s. 6d. a week 42° | 
Australian, ex store, 32s. 6d. to 33s. 6d., as against 32s. to 32s, 6d. a week 48° 

BARLEY.—The market in imported feeding descriptions remains 
steady. ‘‘ October” futures were quted at 65} cents per bushel in Win 
peg on Wednesday, as against 64 cents last week. Quotations per 44 7 
in London on Wednesday were: “ English feed,” at farm, not quote? 

English malting” (new), at farm, 46s. to 65s., as against 45s. to 7. 
week ago; Californian, ex ship, 45s. to 58s., as against 45s. to 58s. a wee 
ago. Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 45s. to 48s., as against 44s. to 48s. a week a8°- 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “ December” futures were quoted at 


cents a bushel in Chicago, against 31} cents a week d 303 cents last 
month. Quotations in Lc on, Wednesda rae E lish -_— (new), a 
farm, 27s. to 28s. per 336 Ibs., as against 26s. to 27s, last week ; * English 


t 26s. to 27s. a week ago» 


White ” (new), at farm, 27s. to 28s., as 
mixed Canadian 27s. per 320 Ibs., as against 


feed (Vancou 
27s. a week ago. ara ne 


MAIZE.—The market has maintained a firm tone. ‘“ December” 
futures were quoted on Wednesday at 61} cents per bushel in Chicas 
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vainst 653 cents a week ago, and 63} cents last month. Quotations i 
Tondon, fednesday “Plate,” landed, 30s. per 480 Ibs.. as against 200 OF 
week ago; “* Plate,” ex ship, 29s., as against 28s, 8d. a week ago; “ Plate,” 
Ste eas x ar wae quel ET GE a eke 
a ize meal, ex wharf, was quoted a Daa wat tee 
yor eainst £7 10s. to £7 12s. 6d. last weck, £ S. per ton, 


CAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table sh 
inten for selected weeks in 1935-1937: ws Wheat 











lan. 2, | Dec. 31,| Oct. 7, 2 
Nearest Fururs | Jie08 | 1935 '| 1936 Des, 2 ta” “1987 
(No. 1, Manitoba) 
wont tra acm | OME | OH | t08k | 129 | 134 | 1285 
eee pat 60 Wie. cosssvsssss 96g | 101s | 113 | 135% | 109 | 1065 
| 
~The visible su of wheat in Canada amounts to 74,858,000 bushels, 





pply 
against 74,507,000 bushels last week and 86,244,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 
ALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
years | to 1937-38. . 





| 1904-95 | 1005-26 | 1906-87 | 1097-00 





Estimated sales of home-grown t— wts. wts. | Cwts. Cwts, 
1 week to October 2 v.scss.ccssseesaee 648,646 | 506,203 | 308,451 | 415,290 
§ weeks to October 2 .......... 2,610,347 {2,419,036 |1,367,391 |1,844,522 
s. d, s. d. s. d, s. d, 

Average price of English wheat a §3 | ss }.718 9 1 


The folio iS a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the past two and for the corre- 
sponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 









8. s. d, 
September 30, 1933... 62,056 | 411 |10 6 | 5 § 
September 29, 1934... 648,646 72,248 § 2 9 10 6 8 
October 5, 1935... | 506,203 63,717 5 8 9 7 6 3 
October 3, 1936... 308,451 61,691 711 110 3 6 10 
September 25, 1937... 397,908 61.048 8 9 12 0 8 0 
October 2, 1937... 415,290! 427,225 70,954 9 1 12 2 8 6 





OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—-Although no change was made in the official quotations last 
week-end, the market has been much quieter, and some decline in prices is 
expected, The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed 
the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this week were : 
English, 105s.; Canadian, 100s.; Danish, 106s.; against 105s., 100s., and 
106s, last week, Arrivals in London last week included : Danish, 13,446 
bales; Canadian, 4,025; Dutch, 2,160; Lithuanian, 1,929; and Polish, 
3,973; as against 13,366, 4,468, 1,973, 2,036, and 3,058 bales, respectively, 
in the previous week, 

BUTTER.—The strength of the statistical position is reflected in a 
further rise of prices this week. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London 
Provision Exchange on Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 
130s,; Australian, choicest salted, 130s,; Danish, 140s.; compared with 
1285., 127s. to 128s., and 139s. to 140s., respectively, a week ago. 

CHEESE.—The market was firm this week, with New Zealand rather 
higher in price. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange 
on Wednesday were as follows : English Cheddars, finest farmers, 90s. to 
92s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 71s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 
waned. to 70s.; against 90s. to 92s., 71s., and 69s. 6d., respectively, a 
week ago, 

_ COCOA.—Prices have again shown an easier tendency this week. 

The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 6} cents per Ib., as 
against 6§ cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good 
fermented new crop, Accra, ‘‘ November—January,” was quoted at 29s. 
sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 29s. 9d. a week ago. Las 
week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 10,259 
bags ; delivered for home consumption, 6,120 bags; exported, 3,164 bags; 
stocks, 226,463 bags, against 157,519 bags a year ago. 

_COFFEE.—The London spot market was — steady. In New 
York, the spot market has also had a quiet tone, with prices unchanged. 
On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents _ lb., in New 
York, as compared with 9 cents per Ib. last week and 9} cents per Ib. 
4 month ago. Movements of coffee in London last week were as follows : 
Brazilian, landed, nil; delivered, for home consumption, 151 cwt.; exports, 
5 cwt.; stocks, i,558 cwt., against 10,036 a year ago. Central and other 
South American: Landed, 22 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 
1,966 cwt.; exported, 374 cwt.; stocks, 85,796 cwt., against 75,761 cwt. 
last year. Other kinds: Landed, 116 cwt.; delivered, for home consump- 
tion, 2,981 cwt.; exported, 512 cwt.; stocks, 80,187 cwt., against 111,4 
last year. 

EGGS.—The market has developed some irregularity, following the 
recent rise. English eggs are rather lower, but the principal Continental 
selections show little change. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English 
(ordinary ene Grade I, about 15-15} Ib.) realised 18s. 6d. to 19s. 
per 120, against 19s. 6d. to 20s. last week; while Danish (15} Ib.) made 
l4s. 6d. to 14s. 9d., as against 14s, 6d. to 14s, 9d. last week. 


_ FRUIT.—With demand steady and supplies showing a decline in 
‘ome instances, prices at Covent Garden have been generally firmer. 
According to The Frustgrower apple prices are higher all round, while 
pears continue to sell well. Plums are finishing, only a few prune now 
-eing on sale. Hothouse grapes are a fair trade, with quotations for 
English steady; Guernsey, however, are easier, while Belgian and Dutch 
are inclined firmer. There has been a moderate showing of nglish melons, 
but English peaches are rather short. Blackberries are not doing quite 
So well, while cobnuts are a point easier. Some walnuts and a limited 
Supply of Brazils are available. Oranges sell well, but prices have eased 
on heavier arrivals, Lemons are steady and business in grapefruit shows 
some improvement. 
hinEAT—At Smithfield Market, on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
oo were quoted at 4s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 
4 on’ £0 48. 8d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 4d. to 
Sinithied Meenas, against 3. 4d. to 4s. 2d. a week ago. According to the 
Stnithfield Market report, supplies during last week amounted to 
tons, a decrease of 1,195 tons on the corresponding week last year. 


8,521 
Beef and veal accounted for 4,548 tons, mutton and lamb 2,185, and pork 
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and bacon 895, as compared with 5,087, 2,448 and 1,291 tons, respectively, 
in the same week of 1936, 

PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, ‘“ October-December,” 
was quoted at 44d. per Ib. sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam-—Hamburg, against 
4%d. per Ib. a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted 
at 24#d. per Ib., sellers, compared with 3d. per Ib. last week. Movements 
of pepper in London last week were as follows: Black, landed, nil; 
delivered, 4 tons; stocks, 1,950, against 1,784 last year. White, landed, 
16 tons; delivered, 63 tons; stocks, 11,312 tons, compared with 11,988 
a year ago. 

RICE.—The gradual advance in the price of rice continues, The spot 
price of Burma No, 2 cleaned was 11s. per cwt. ex warehouse, on Wednesday, 
as compared with 10s. 10}d. per cwt. a week ago. ‘‘ October-November,” 
in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted at 10s. 1}d. per cwt., against 
10s. last week. Movements in Editon last week were as follows: Landed, 
127 tons; delivered, 152 tons; stocks, 1,892 tons, against 1,835 a year ago. 

SUGAR.—<After a firm opening, the London market in raw sugar 
developed an easier tone. The New York spot market was steady, with 
prices unchanged. The New York spot quotation was 3-20 cents on Wednes- 
day, as compared with 3-20 cents per lb. last week and 3-50 cents per lb. 
a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included 
“* December ” delivery at 6s. 5d. to 6s. 54d., against 6s. 5}d. to 6s. 54d. 
a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses in London 
and Liverpool last week were as follows: Imports, 22,913 tons, against 
19,669 in the previous week and 35,824 in the same week of 1936: 
deliveries, 16,7 tons, against 19,278 and 26,070 tons, respectively ; 
stocks, 127,449 tons, against 121,302 and 114,875 tons, respectively. 

TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled by th 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :— 
| | 
—— ee Ceylon | Java | Sumatr 
| | 1 











Week ended Africa | Total 
i 
d. d, d. d. d, d. d. 

Oct. 1, 1936 13-39 11-95 13-41 10-91 9-90 11-55 13-09 
Sept. 9, 1937...... 17-63 14-98 16°30 15-72 13-10 14-23 16-67 
A aS deinen 17°36 15-14 16-47 15-83 13-12 14-59 16-77 

SN (iad. Geneon 17-01 15-26 16-66 14-54 13-16 14-51 16-60 

ene chs. adaaike 16-85 15-49 16-95 15-16 13-40 14-70 16-62 





At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 59,888 packages of 
Indian and 19,079 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Demand 
for Indian teas was active, especially for low-priced sorts, which were a 
shade dearer. For the medium teas some irregularity was noticeable. 
At Tuesday’s Ceylon auctions, plain and low-medium teas met with 
a strong demand at last week’s rates. Good medium and fine teas wer 
generally rather dearer. 

VEGETABLES.— With large supplies, tomatoes have remained cheap 
at Covent Garden this week, says The Fruitgroweg, Cucumbers, however, 
are in shorter supply and prices are consequently inclined firmer. House- 
grown beans have eased on larger arrivals, while celery is also more 
prominent. Brussels sprouts meet a steady sale, but prices are rather 
lower owing to larger supplies: Cauliflower is an active item, but business 
in cabbage is not so good. Carrots are easier, but good parsnips hold their 
price. Only best samples of runner beans are inquired for. Meanwhile, 
the potato trade at the various London markets shows few new features ; 
demand has beeft moderate and supplies ample, with prices generally 
unchanged. Thus, at the Borough on Tuesday, best light soil King Edward 
again realised 6s, to 7s. per cwt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Rather quieter conditions 
rule on the market, but the undertone is steady to firm. Linseed is inclined 
to advance in sympathy with rising freights and the continued uncertainty 
concerning the crop outlook in Argentina. Crushers, however, are covering 
only their immediate requirements and, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
are mainly interested in Indian varieties. New crop Plate is already offering 
and some business is reported for early 1938 shipment. For late December 
£13 has been aunbeddl.: In Argentina fine weather is reported though 
more moisture is needed in certain districts. The shipments from the 
River Plate last week were 32,000 tons, of which 14,000 tons was on account 
of the United States. The unshipped balance of the old crop has now 
dropped to about 175,000 tons (including some held by Uruzuay), and less 
than 100,000 tons is expected to be exported by India between now and 
the end of December. Supplies, therefore, are on the small side and 200,000 
tons less than the quantity actually shipped in the remainder of last year. 
The quantity of linseed now afloat for Europe is 106,900 tons and for the 
United States and Canada 68,700 tons. ottonseed, after a rally, has 
again eased, but buyers, with needs well supplied, are not attracted. _ 

The market in linseed oil remains fully steady and with only slight 
fluctuations prices are about unchanged on the week and are still below the 
highest recorded in July. Trade interest is fair and mainly confined to near 
delivery. A scarcity n “spot” oil is now being overcome by substantial 
arrivals of seed. Refined cotton oil is meeting with a good demand for 
delivery to the end of the year and has advanced 20s. per ton. Oilcakes ar: 
in improved demand and prices are steady. 

FURS.—The London autumn fur sales, the opening of which was re- 
ferred to in the last issue of The Economist, showed a disappointing 
trend in its first week. The fall of commodity prices in general, and the 
crisis of the French franc in particular, reduced buying interest and a 
large part of the offerings had to be withdrawn. London merchants were 
the only large buyers. France, which had bought heavily at all previous 
sales, took only some small lots as a result of the new franc crisis. The 
United States also bought sparingly. Consequently all prices, with only 
one or two exceptions, were marked down by between 5 and 20 per cent., 
as compared with the summer and spring sales of this year respectively. 
Unless there is a revival of confidence and buying interest in the remainder 
of the auction, the present series may well turn out to be the worst for 


a number of years. 

RUBBER.—The market has again been weak, and prices have further 
declined. Apart from the general uncertainties of the international political 
outlook and the malaise of the stock markets, there are fears of a decline 
in industrial activity, Meanwhile, it is understood that the next meeting 
of the International Rubber Regulation Committee has been provisionally 
fixed for November 30th, though it is possible, in view of the further fall 
in prices, that an earlier meeting may be convened. The = _— in New 
York on Wednesday was 16{ cents per Ib., compared with 17 % cents per 
Ib. a week ago and 19} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official buyers 
price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the spot in London was 7 #4. 
per Ib., as against 8 &d. on the corresponding day last week. In forward 
positions business has been done at 7 #d. to 8id. for ““ November ” ship- 
ment, as against 8{d. to 8 gd. a week ag0. Stocks in London and Liverpool 
at the end of last week totalled 49,789 tons, against 49,950 tons a week 
earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 103,015 tons. 
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POTATOES— s. 4. & dg 4 
King Edward (per ewt.) 6 0 7 0 English Southdown, greasy, per Ib. .. 7 be POePEr Litt t iti t ttt ereet : af ; 6} 
Other Bagieh.........-. se sod. super cmbg. ......... 30 Market Hides, Manch er "0 
SPICES— greasy, super CMDg.........+++- Vy ox er 0 6 0 7} 
Pepper. i Na etch bed 50-06 etdancocsive 17} Best COW  .......0000005. 0 a 0 
Black ee os  Crossbred 40-44 ......... 16 Best calf ...........0000.05 0 6} Fy 
Cinn eee” ‘per Ib : . T INDI 
amon— per Tacks 
os gadaaald Zorg AVEEAEE vovvvveevvnnenees Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
Fr 59 0 qua IG so cancnimemes 244 sseseananene 5 6 64 
Jamaica, ord. oon . = . co BB ccvccececccsencssrcoerossss emaveine 5: 
Nutmegs, 65'8.............+. 1 2 MINERALS Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 
s. d. A 4 >. ‘iba seers : 4 2 6 
aoe an on ts in oie. 8 6 Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 8 O1¢ 
Com , Bee, TOU * can cotaguntintens 22 6 Do. Eng.orWSdo. 010 1 0 
shipm..c..t "K jeont. 6 5 best house, at Bellies from DS do. 0 5 0 6 
LL, ~ 17 6 19 8 ED axnieeneiibhiibehie 20% 0 swe 8 Sos 
POR ae ence Nomina). IRON AND STE Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30. 5 0 @ 5 
Rerinzp—London— Aust. BendsAvg.7/1lb. 1 3 1 6 
Crystals ......... 19 10 nT Oe, 8 
srevevesecscennente a if m 7 M’brough ....... 285 0 VEGETABLE OILS— {3 4 
Granulated ...........--- 20 3 21 Steel rails, heavy ...... Linseed, naked, p. ton net 29/12/6 
Home Grown ............ 20 1} 20 if Tin plates ...... perbox 25 6 en ane 
TEA— METALS— go: Ete Sajoyo Coconut, crude ............ sais 
Indian—per Ib.— Eb IID . cekansmnestccuienreones 
PekOe .. .......eececeeeeee 12 1 4 "Ecos (Strong sseseees /0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
Broken Pekoe............ 1 2 1 7 ie sasdbooee shee a= 45/15/0 = per tom. ...........ceeseeeee 9/15/0 
Orange Pekoe............ 1 z 28 . pig... per 
Broken Orange Pekoe Soht alain 17/16/3 17/17 La Plata, Oct. 13/11 
— oo Spelter G.0.B. ARs lige hs me sei 1/1 is 
Siiad sobiilvasisati 14 20 $. 
Broken Pekoe............ 1 1 5 casb... ..... 233/5/0 233/15/0 Turpentine, per cwt....... 33 0 
Orange Pekoe............ 1 2% 2 0 
Broken Orange ......... oa a MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
_ Motor Spirit, No. 1 
TOBA , 9/6-10/6} per Ib. CHEMICALS— ad «2 a. London Ee eames 16 
Acid, citric, per Ib.,less5% 1 0 1 08 Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
per fb.) ; SINEAD ncntnvetiichniinines 02 03 bri. London..per gall. © 10} 
leaf Oxalic, net ............... 05 06 Fuel oil, in bulk, for 
by 08 26 TartaricEnglish, % 11232 contracts, ex instal. 
09 110 Alcohol, Piain Ethyi...... 12 0 Thames— 
07 14 £ s. £6 Furnace...per gall. tt 
9 16 Alum, lump ...... per ton 10 #815 Diesel......pergall. 0 
° 7 1 10 Ammonia, carb. ...... 7° +. 
asecdebecenececoes ROSIN— 
gaettaae ton 35 0 
Bleaching coudan puvean 3 1s ° ° onsite per ton 19/12/6 21/10/0 
TEXTILES Borax, gran sé” RUBBER— ad ad 
COTTON— 4 Do., pow aeieai H ° St. ribbed smoked sheet | * 
Sane tg ey aoe 04 0 a Fine hard Para per Ib. 0 9} 
Yorn, S2's twat 12 Sulphate... perewt. © 9 10 0 
» 60's twist ......... 17} Bicarb. ... per cwt. 10 0 uN 2 SHELLAC— 
FLAX— ae, ie Sulphate of , per ton £21 0 TN Orange ... percwt. 46 0 49 0 
HD Pr 8S 57 0 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, /d. site, SHELLS— fa fs 
Slanetz Medium...ist sort 85 0 88 0 area, jute sacks, 11 to ton W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 10 12 10 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
HEMP— as Fae ton (free, non-return- TA4lLLOW— s. 4. 
Italian Seat o 2 —, aan ei London town...percwt. 22 0 
Sisal, African .............+ 2315 26 5 and ap ts O@mb tend Gide por ten TIMBER— fea 
corsa a oomnene of. pret SS 
ative Let mks . per ton S.D Straits cif, per ton 15/12/6 eo 234 ” 100 
Oct. -NOV. ncocececcus--, £20/15/0 DRUGS— Can‘da Spruce, Dis... ee eS 
Daisee cif. Dundee 8. a 8. d, a eeeeeeererereee pee 0 0 
Oct.-NOV....ccesesseeenees £19/17/6 Japan, refined...perib. 2 4 toh .............. portend 27 0 6 
SILK un aet  e ee es Honduras Mahg. logs ...c.ft. 012 9 
Canton ....cseseceeees per Ib. * ‘om. HIDES— Amer. Oak Boards ...... ;. 060 
Teak ciahs iehaetetoiaens eo™, Wet salted—Austratian ‘ ‘ » Ash Planks “7 ay 8 
tttrrersenseeessceeeeeee 6 @ 7 O@ jj.  — —— perlb, O 68 © 7 i Baugtish Oak Planks ...... 2 
as Milan.. nom. West Indian vteedae 0 Hi 0 } is o yak » 07° 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Goverament tax. 





Oct. 7, 


Sept. 8, 


UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


t. 29, Oct. 6, 


Oct. 7, Sept. 8 t. 29, Oct. 6, 
1936 ‘1937 937 1937 1936 : 1937 
Wheat, No. 2, Winter, mains. oprent Cents Cents Cents Cents —— Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents com “a2 Cents 
future, Chicago, per en 113(0) 108}(c)  109(d) 1064(b) om sonspbsccdnstue ~ Rg = 4 .2 os 
pee WOMAN ssectsermeeessen e944) 105a(0) 654(b)  61%(6) Rubber, ‘Sheet, "spot 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, per Ib. oa enterssamearetronone 16 & 194 17k 165 
a aan aeeea 414(6)  S1R(c) ~—-314(b) 3096) 33 83 des, to 33° -ontinen i grat 
nearest Chicago, aiemionaielabinmin alae 116 
Ss iaigceaeat 81k) S2§(c)-—81() 7748) Camper “Electrol —— ™ is ee 
— nearest future, Chicago, spot, per Ib. elytic,” Dom — 9-50 13-62, 11-92} 11-65 
7 Stegner 80K) (a) (a) (a) Copper, SF ei” 12-15 ‘11-874 
— a Nod. ok of < : 9 : si. See eeeeeeseseeeeee + -85 ” 
—~ Accra, nearest future, : sa per Ib mens 4:88 a. oe. §% 
ad laAapsigegeeee te . Lead, Per Tb. sccecsneeeese 4°60 6-50 6-00 6:00 
ee 48 8:17) 6-36 6-27 spot, Per spot, per Ib. ...... 45-00 58-75 5-62} 54-374 


(6) December i; 


(c) September futures. 





